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No. 25 
DEBT AND CREDIT, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


SIX-AND-EIGHTPENCE, says one of Hook’s heroes, is at 
the bottom of everything in this world. Of all the 
discussions which are discussed in this discussing age, 
one-half at least hinge in some way or other upon 
debt and credit; and yet of the millions talking, 
thinking, and disputing about the matter, the greater 
part know but little of its real principles; and there 
are things connected with it known to very few indeed 
even of the initiated. 

Who, for example, would suppose that London firms 
ef character and eminence deal, knowingly and syste- 
matically, in forged bills? Yet such is actually the case. 
Great money-dealers, whose names alone can sometimes 
turn the current of the market, have a quiet drawer in 
which they stow away these bills, just as they would 
any other. The principle upon which they proceed is 
a simple one. They know their customer; he is a man 
in business, with a stock in trade, a character to lose, 
and greatly in want of ready money. This customer 
forges to his bills the name, usually, of a near relation, 
or some one of moneyed fame with whom he is connected. 
The dealers, fully aware of the circumstance, take the 
bills. They know well that their customer will pay 
this bill before any others—that he will run all risk, 
refuse all payments, make all sacrifices, rather than 
leave these bills unpaid, with the terrible consequences 
of their examination. The customer, in fact, says to 
the dealer: ‘I put my liberty, my character and pros- 
pects, in your hand: if I fail in my engagements, you 
will have the power to transport me asafelon. I shall 
not run that risk; I have such and such property— 
such and such connections—lend me so much money.’ 
The dealers do not hesitate to comply. 

Again: there is a class of tradesmen who will fur- 
nish goods on credit at a time when they are morally 
certain they will never be paid. We remember a 
London tailor who used to make periodical visits to 
Cambridge, almost forcing his coats and trousers upon 
every one to whom he had the shadow of an intro- 
duction, charging high prices and offering infinite credit. 
One of his customers left the university much in his 
debt, and the tailor lost sight of him for years. At 
last he found him, and presented his bill. His quon- 
dam customer fairly told him that he could not pay 
him. The tailor fidgeted, remonstrated, threatened. 
What was the use ?—the man had no money. At last 
the tailor cried: ‘ Well, sir, if you will not give me my 
money, at least give me an order, that I may not quite 
have lost my time.’ With these men, business is every- 
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much of that amount will never be paid for; and safe 
enough, after all, for the profits on their genuine 
business are an ample set-off against all losses. There 
are many even second-rate tailors in London, who, if 
they chose to risk their entire connection, could in a 
month call in between L.40,000 and L.50,000. 

A man begins tolerably early to be initiated into the 
credit-system. He leaves school, where he never had 
a five pound-note in the world, for the university. He 
knows nothing of purchases beyond bats and balls, 
cakes and oranges. From a position where he carefully 
reckons his half-pence, he is removed to one where he has 
the command of a limited L.300 a year—one hundred of 
which will suffice for his necessaries—and the command 
of credit unlimited. The very day after his arrival at 
college, his table is covered with cards from horse- 
jockeys, print-sellers, wine-merchants, confectioners, 
jewellers, unnecessary tradesmen of all kinds and 
classes. Presently he is visited by a man with prints 
of the colleges—things, he is told, indispensable to a 
freshman: as for payment, he may suit his own con- 
venience. Next walks up a dentist, who insists on 
examining his mouth—the tutors have such a par- 
tiality for young men with white teeth. Next is the 
wine-merchant—a stock of wine is so essential to hard 
reading, and Mr A. has the best and cheapest. It 
would be endless to repeat the items of the list—quite 
enough to turn the head of any young man who thus, 
at his very first entrance into life, becomes forced into 
habits so injurious, if not fatal, to his future career. 

In modern France, the credit-system is far from 
being carried to the same extent which it is in England. 
Every one knows the neat little box in which sits the 
Parisian dame at one side of the shop to receive the 
money: if you stay there long enough, you may see 
that nine-tenths of the goods taken are paid for. 
Credit, when it is given, seldom lasts longer than a 
month. The butcher, if you don’t pay him, is not 
given to threaten, but he forthwith stops the supplies. 
Of course there are exceptions, but this is the general 
rule. 

Mercantile credit in the provinces is utterly defi- 
cient in the organisation it possesses in this country. 
We were some time ago at Orleans, and received from 
a distance, as cash for a letter of credit which we had 
forwarded, a parcel of Hottinger’s notes. These were 
payable in about sixty towns in France, of which 
Orleans was not one; but I was assured that this was 
only owing to its proximity to Paris, and they could 


be negotiated there quite as easily as in the capital. 
There were two banks at Orleans: the first would 


thing: if they can do a certain amount in the day, they | not even look at the notes ; the second undertook to 
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transmit them to Paris: it was all that could be done. 
For seven mortal days the bank waited for an answer to 
this.simple matter, and at last paid the money without 
receiving it, as a special favour. And yet Orleans was 
in those days—it was before the railway—but a single 
night’s post from Paris. 

If you enter a Parisian bank, you are struck with 
the absence of the air of business. A single gentleman 
is probably standing with his coat-tails to the fire; he 
looks at your document, and very likely pays you the 


| 


money out of a drawer, though, to be sure, he generally | 


hands this part of the business over to the caissier. 
No hurried merchants’ clerks, no fat farmer from the 
country handing cheques or bank-notes eagerly over the 
counter. It is with great difficulty that the banker in 
France will permit ordinary people to open an account, 
the fear is so inveterate that they may be taken in. No 
doubt there are business banks in Paris—as Roths- 
child’s, and the great bank of the Rue St George; but 
they are very few, and even here half of the business 
is confined to paying cowpons: the multitudinous 
requirements of British affairs are totally unknown. 

At the present moment, the influence of this country, 
and the growing desire for greatness and excitement, 
which is making France a mercantile nation, as it once 
made it a nation of soldiers, is creating the necessity 
for greater monetary accommodation both for borrow- 
ing and placing money. As the bankers are not to be 
moved from their routine, other institutions are starting 
up on all sides. An institution has been established 
in France, completed only at the close of last year, 
known as the Crédit Mobilier. It is an immense joint- 
stock lending concern, taking everybody’s money, as 
much or as little as you please, and finding for it a safe 
investment. It lends to the railways, to mines, to the 
departments, to the amount of three or four millions 
sterling. One of its features is worth notice. It 
issues notes payable at fixed periods, commonly short 
ones, and bearing interest during the time they run. 
By this means a portable savings-bank is established, 
in which persons of moderate earnings may invest their 
gains, and at the same time a useful medium of exchange 
is created, in which the money never lies entirely idle. 
It is peculiarly suitable to the Frenchman, who, as has 
been observed, always prefers to have his money about 
him, and yet is not subjected to the absolute loss of 
interest, which he incurs by hiding away his coin in his 
chimney. There is another institution for investing 
other people’s money, whose main priuciple is to lend it 
to the communes—it is known by the name of the 
Caisse des Consignations. 

The ordinary use of the billet de banque dates only 
since the Revolution of 1848. Of course the Bank of 
France issued as many of its notes in previous years as 
the public chose to take; but excepting in the great 
towns, the public did not choose to take them. The 
great convulsion six years ago, both by testing the 
stability of the Bank and by its destruction of the old 
systems of managing money, did an immensity of good 
to the Bank. At present, the notes of the Bank are 
found everywhere. Up to 1848, it had no branches in 
the great towns, from the opposition and influence of 
the local establishments. Up to 1811, the Bank had 
but three branches anywhere—at Rouen, Lille, and 
Lyon; and these it was forced to shut up in that year 
for want of business. During Louis Philippe’s reign, 
fifteen branches were established—all in second-rate 
towns. Since 1848, they have been established in the 
great towns. 

Institutions exist in the south, at Marseilles especially, 
which the good people there consider a marvel of con- 
venience—with us it would seem the clumsiest and 
most primitive idea imaginable. The principle is this: 
A grocer wants to buy a cargo of plums, which he has 
not the money to pay for. He goes to the Bank of 
Exchange as it is called. The bank gives him an order 


for the plums, on his making over to it an equivalent 
in sugar. This sugar it hands over to another of its 
customers who wants it, and, in the multiplicity of its 
business, finds something to give in exchange to the 
original owner of the plums. This is the principle on 
which traders went, not merely before paper-currency, 
but before coin itself was known. It is systematised 
and modernised, but it is the same. An Englishman 
would find it a much simpler proceeding to borrow 
money of the bank upon proper security, and purchase 
the plums upon his own terms. As it stands, he is 
compelled to submit to the terms of other people. But, 
as he cannot borrow money, he is glad to find such a 
substitute for it as he can meet with. Money on 
mortgage, so easily found with us, is obtained with far 
greater difficulty in France, and under many formalities 
—it usually commands from six to ten per cent. It is 
much more easily raised in Germany, where mortgages 
are systematised. A large establishment, authorised 
by the state, manages this kind of business in many of 
the Teutonic kingdoms, where the ownership of each 
estate is registered, with all the contingencies, succes- 
sions, and liabilities to which it is subject, and its 
value accurately ascertained. This makes mortgaging 
a wonderfully easy business. The French are slowly 
endeavouring to imitate their neighbours in their 
facilities on this head. 

Notwithstanding the limited range of the credit- 
system on the continent compared with its extent in 
England, there is enough left to do a world of mis- 
chief. In fact, what credit does exist, is in great part 
in the most mischievous shapes. Its annals are full 
of the piquancy inseparable from all the proceedings 
of our lively neighbours. 

The borrowing-system in France is divided into 
three professions. You have, first, the usurer ; secondly, 
the entremetteur or proxénéte; and thirdly, the faiseur 
or agent. These three differ as entirely in their per- 
sonal character and habits as they do in their several 
departments of business. The usurer keeps his gains, 
the faiseur spends them in gambling at the bourse, 
the entremetteur in cabaret-dinners in the Banlieue, 
in a society we blush to name. 

The usurer never sees the pigeon, or very rarely. 
He is banker, count, minister of state, director 
of theatres, lives in a grand hotel, gives dinners to 
princes, dresses in suits from Dusantoy, and is far 
above the acquaintance of a mere pigeon. This he 
leaves to the courtier. This last, a genteel and know- 
ing personage, deals in everything. He tells the pigeon 
that if M. , not being inclined to part with his 
ready money, can only give wine or furniture in ex- 
change for the bill, he, the courtier, will undertake the 
sale; and this he does, upon occasion. But in the 
majority of instances, wine, furniture, and all the rest 
of the old story, is a mere pretence. The pigeon pro- 
poses a bill. The faiseur goes to the banker, and gets 
it done at fifty per cent. in ready money. He returns 
to the pigeon, says that the bill is discounted, but that 
the price is given in goods, which he will undertake to 
sell. In two or three days, he returns with the story 
that the goods are not to be sold. The pigeon is 
impatient. The faiseur then offers to take the goods 
at his own risk, at a discount. This the pigeon is 
only too glad to do, and gets one-half of the money 
handed to the faiseur, just one quarter of his bill. The 
faiseur gets the other half, without any risk whatever; 
and in half an hour is to be seen trotting down the 
Rue Vivienne, eager for the excitement of the new loan, 
or the latest scheme. 

This is the most favourable result, and too happy 
ought the pigeon to be with it. He is lucky if his 
money is handed to him at all until within two or 
three days of his bill falling due—just in time to save 
the agent from the charge of Lill-stealing, concerning 
which the French laws are rather rigorous. 
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As for the amount the pigeon receives, he may, as 
we have said, receive a fourth, but not uncommonly he 
receives nothing, and that without the suspicion of 
bill-stealing. Authentic instances are known where 
the pigeon has taken a horse for a note of 1000 francs. 
The horse remains in the stables of the courtier, who 
in a few days sends in the bill for its keep—thirty 
francs. The pigeon orders the horse to be sold by 
auction. It fetches twenty-seven francs. All the 
pigeon gets by the transaction, is the pleasure of pay- 
ing three francs ready money, and the bill when it 
becomes due. In another case, equally authentic, a 
young man signed a note for 28,000 francs. He was 
credited in return with 60,000 blocks of marble, 11,000 
mouse-traps, 6000 iron rods, and 3000 francs in money. 
The marble remained in the quarry ; no one would 
buy it in situ, or advance the money for its removal. 
The mouse-traps and rods sold for about a thousand 
francs, and the pigeon was finally credited with 4000 
francs, and received about half, the courtier pocketing 
the rest. 

The number of these courtiers in Paris is estimated 
at above 20,000; there are above 10,000 in the pro- 
vinces. Let any one who knows the lives, habits, and 
expenses of these men, estimate the amount of loss 
in a single city which feeds 20,000 courtiers. 

We had almost forgotten the proxénéte. It is his 
business to discover youths in difficulties, or out of 
difficulties, with easy temperament and eyes liable to 
be dazzled. They haunt especially the écoles of droit 
and medicine, places where extravagance and liber- 
tinage are prescriptive. These are the worst of their 
class—seedy, stale, and villainous-looking men, who 
have no need even of the appearances of character. A 
better set, at least in appearance, loiter around the 
hotels or apartments of the rich. They must, in this 
instance, have the manners and clothes which would 
not subject them to be kicked into the street by the 
domestics. Their highest flight is into the salons of 
an actress; their lowest,,the cells of Clichy—for the 
prisons themselves are not beyond their arts and 
expectations. 

The annals of the prison of the Rue Clichy, or 
its predecessor, St Pelagie, are yet more fertile in 
extraordinary characters than those of our own Fleet. 
Some of these same characters, it may be observed, 
were English. There was the famous Swan, who 
lived there three-and-twenty years, and only pre- 
served his post by threatening his wife, his daughter, 
and his son-in-law to disinherit them, and give all his 
property to the prison, if they paid his debts. He used 
to pace the corridors half the day, which he called his 
‘town of the Bois de Boulogne.’ Released, much against 
his will, by the Revolutien of 1830, he died of his 
liberty in a few months, before the re-establishment of 
affairs could enable him to find fresh debtors and a 
new imprisonment. 

One of Napoleon’s men declared that he never was 
so happy as in prison, for it was the only place where 
he could not ruin himself. Released by the course 
of law when seventy years old, at which age no man 
in France is allowed to be a prisoner for debt, he used 
to amuse his friends by calculating the millions he 
had saved by his sojourn in prison, and demanding 
where he could have employed his time to more 
advantage. This was Ouvrard’s way of looking at the 
matter. Every one has heard of Ouvrard, the great 
banker, who received other people’s money to the 
extent of 5,000,000 of francs, never spent it, hoarded 
it in rich investments, and laughed at his dupes from 
the gay walls of Clichy. Five years, by the French 
law, is sufficient imprisonment for any man, whatever 
he owes; at the end of this time, he is released as a 
matter of course. Ouvrard’s friends and connections, 
peers and ministers of state, remonstrated with him on 
his proceedings. 


he answered : ‘ find me another place where I can gain 
a million a year, and I will leave Clichy on the instant.’ 
He did his business in style: if he wanted the chamber 
of any prisoner, he would pay his debts to secure the 
vacancy. He hired an entire house opposite the prison 
for his domestics and his cuisine. Every day, his 
dinner-party consisted of twelve persons. This life, 
and a million a year for leading it! What wonder if 
M. Ouvrard was content with Clichy ? 

Another of the imperial barons, formerly prefect of 
a department, found his way toClichy. He recognised 
in the doctor of the establishment his physician in his 
prefectorial days. The doctor expressed his astonish- 
ment at finding so great a man in such a situation. 
‘What would you have, my friend?’ said the prefect. 
‘I have a rent-roll—rather a large one—but it went to 
pay the interest of my debts. Now, I receive it with- 
out deduction ; boil my own coffee in the morning ; an 
excellent femme de ménage prepares my dinner; I 
have five or six capital fellows to share it; I spend 
the evening in whist and punch—a jovial life, of which 
I shall certainly not be tired for five years. . I shall 
then go abroad into the world not owing a farthing, 
and without the disagreeable necessity of receiving my 
rents only to hand them over to other people.’ 

It is the commonest thing in French society to hear 
men expatiating on the delights of their ‘little boudoir 
in Key Street,’ Rue de Clef—the cant term for Clichy 
amongst all choice spirits. Another term is, ‘ the 
palace of debt.’ In fact, its gay courts, where flowers, 
water, trees, and a well-swept lawn afford him amuse- 
ment in the sunny hour; a joyous companion and 
good cheer when the sun no longer shines; a well- 
stocked library of romance; and the knowledge that 
all restraint will end in a few years, without the stigma 
of bankruptcy, the distasteful gathering of creditors, 
the angry frowns of a commissioner, or the most 
uncomfortable queries of an opposing counsel—all this 
unites such a variety of charms, that the expression 
is more than justified. Not unfrequently, young men 
who, at their first entrance into Clichy, give themselves 
up to despair, spend their days in writing lamentations 
to choice friends, and sternly refuse all companionship 
with their fellows, in a few months are rioting amidst 
all the excesses and enjoyments of their new position, 
leaving their distant friends to fancy them dead, from 
the total cessation of their jeremiades; declaring that 
they had found in the prison the most charming of 
companions, and had crowned their felicity by making 
the acquaintance of a rich and venturous usurer. One 
of the great recommendations of the place is, that a 
man can receive society which he does not venture to 
bring within the walls of his own house. 

Our own happy and enlightened country, in the last 
century, has the merit of being the only one in exist- 
ence which first locked up the debtor, and then starved 
him. This was actually and literally the case, unless 
a man could live on a half-penny aday. The old re- 
cords of our debtor-prisons are full of persons starved 
to death. The old Roman law, which permitted the 
body of the debtor, after a certain time, to be cut to 
pieces and distributed, like the Levite’s concubine, 
amongst his creditors—even this not particularly 
humane and sensible law guarded against actual star- 
vation. Starving to death was a punishment reserved 
for Italian barons of the time of Count Ugolino, and 
English gentlemen of the time of Fox and Wilberforce. 

All the legislations of Europe compel the creditor to 
allow the debtor sufficient to keep him from starving. 
Sometimes the sum is fixed, as in France, at a franc a 


day ; sometimes, as in Holland, it is regulated by a 
tariff fixed by the government, according to the price 
| of provisions. In all, the allowance must be paid for 
| a month in advance by the creditor; and if he fails, 
| the debtor is instantly released; but in that case he 


‘I have no peculiar fancy for prison,’ | may be arrested again for the same debt. 
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The legislation of Geneva is peculiarly lenient. It 
forbids the bed of the debtor to be taken under any | 
circumstances. Unless there is nothing else to pay the | 
debt, it is compulsory to leave ploughing instruments, | 
farm animals, and a month’s supply of flour. ‘The | 
creditor is likewise compelled to leave, at the option of | 
the debtor, one cow, two goats, or three ewes, work- 
men’s tools, and the instruments of the art or profession | 
of the debtor, to the value of sixty florins. As in the 
rest of the continental system, the debtor is entitled to 
release as soon as he attains the age of seventy years. 
But Geneva is in another respect the most lenient 
towards the debtor. In France, the prisoner is dis- 
charged, as a matter of course, after an imprisonment 
of five years; at Geneva, after an imprisonment of 
three. He can be imprisoned anew, however, if he 
shall afterwards come into possession of notorious 
means of payment. 

The old annals of the Fleet will produce instances of | 
prison luxury and extravagance equal to those of M. 
Ouvrard. Prisoners served upon plate are upon record | 
more than once. There are, on the other hand, some | 
piquant stories of a different character. Thomas Pope | 
was confined in 1792 for a debt of L.10,000—money | 
which he had appropriated in his capacity of executor to 
a baronet. It was discovered after he had been put in 
prison, that he was worth at least L.100,000. He lived 
in the most penurious manner—spending less than L.50 
per annum. From the length of his confinement, he | 
was entitled to a better room than ordinary—this he 
let to another prisoner for a guinea per week, and | 
contented himself with one at a shilling. Meanwhile, | 
he was actually saving L.500 a year, the interest of his | 
debt and expenses, which the creditors could not legally 
claim during his imprisonment. To be sure, this was 
a good way from the million francs per annum of M. 
Ouvrard. 

A man was at the same time confined within the 
walls, who at once amused and enriched himself by 
building houses within that favoured locality. The 
prison authorities stated at the time, to a committee | 
of the House of Commons, that very many prisoners 
omitted to sue out their discharge when they were 
entitled to it; and in some instances the debtor, freed 
by the act of his creditor, actually refused to quit the 
place, and it became necessary to turn him out by head 
and shoulders. 

The prisoners, when they could afford it, used to 
amuse themselves by changing, by habeas, one prison 
when they became tired of it for another. Many of 
them spent the winter regularly in the Fleet, and the 
summer in the Queen’s Bench, taking their seasons 
like other fashionables. It was supposed that the 
summer in the Fleet was peculiarly uncomfortable 
and unhealthy. 

It is enough to make one’s blood run cold to read the 
annals of debt imprisonment scarcely fifty years ago. 
No medical advice allowed in the prison—men and 
women dying of disease—no support but chance charity 
—clergymen and ladies perishing from actual want. 
But the most outrageous anomaly was this—a man 
might be arrested, if his supposed creditor had a spite 
against him ; he might be in prison positively for twelve 
months before it became necessary to try his cause, and 
after all, he might, and frequently did, obtain a verdict. 
He had no remedy or compensation whatever for his 
long imprisonment, except by pleas so difficult of proof 
that no one was ever known to make the attempt. 
Worse than all—a man might be arrested and kept in | 
prison for a year for a debt which he did not owe, | 
and when the injustice of the claim against him was | 
proved, might still remain a prisoner for life, because 
unable to pay the prison-dues. | 
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In those happy times, prisoners slept on the stairs— 
men, women, aud children by dozens in a single small 
room; and if a prisoner died, his body remained for 


days in the same room with his former chums! This 
was in the days of Wilberforce and Whitbread, of Pitt 
and Fox, of the fathers of the present generation, and 
even of some of the present generation itself. Truly, the 
march of civilisation is subject to wonderful caprices. 
Amongst other things, the arrest of insane persons for 
debt was not an uncommon occurrence. 

So far as legislation is concerned, a few years have 
done wonders in the improvement of our system of 
treating debt legally. The next great step must come, 
not from the lawyer or the legislature, but from society 
itself. ‘The one has at least done something—the latter 
has everything to do. Corrupting the young—tempt- 
ing the inexperienced trader to overtrading—pandering 
to the passions of the rich—making a lottery of credit 
—offering unlimited advances at huge premiums on 
the purest risks—forcing goods on people, to be paid 
for at their convenience—and even sacrificing all hope 
of payment, for the sake of doing business: all this is 
beyond the reach of the most searching law. We have 
been a thousand years making physical laws against 
the debtor—it is time we did something to enforce a 
moral law against the creditor. Hitherto, the moral 
punishment has been all on one side, while the fault is 
with the one at least as often as it is with the other. 

CONVICT LITERATURE. 

Ir is a common observation that everybody writes 
now-a-days—that the literary power exists, in a greater 
or less degree, in all classes and characters of men. 
But perhaps this sweeping theory, if closely examined, 
would receive some modification: we should be inclined, 
for instance, to except the more vulgar rogues and 
vagabonds, such as the thieves and burglars sent every 
now and then in ship-loads to the antipodes. Some 
remarkable examples, it is true, might be quoted, in 
which the literary feeling appears to have co-existed 
with criminality even of the meanest nature ; but these, 
one would think, must have been wholly exceptional, 
proving, by their rarity, and the attention they 
attracted, the almost universality of the rule. 

There lies before us, notwithstanding, a literary 
performance, the work, in a great measure—not of evil- 
doers brought up in some sort of refinement, and now 
in a compulsory pause of their career reverting to the 
feelings of the past—but of a miscellaneous assemblage 
of rogues of the commonest order, meeting by chance 
in a convict ship, and thrust forth from the country 
they had outraged and disgraced.* If we bear in mind, 
too, that offenders are rarely sentenced to transportation, 
till they have appeared at the bar four or five times, it 
will be with no small interest we shall read the lucubra- 
tions of this convict crew; furnished instantaneously 
in respondence to the call of their Superintendent for 
contributions to a periodical he thought fit to establish 
on board. Let it not be thought, however, that we 
claim for these papers the praise of literary excellence 
of any degree ; we are content to see in them mani- 
festations of thought, and proofs of the moral and 
intellectual existence of the individual beyond the 
circle of his bonds and crimes. 

The prisoners in question had the good-fortune to be 
placed under the superintendence of Mr Daniel Ritchie, 
a navy-surgeon, pre-eminently qualified for the trust 
by a rare union of firmness and humanity, accompanied 
with a strong leaven of that enthusiasm which is neces- 
sary to support men in the discharge of a difficult and 
trying duty. Inthe spring of 1852, he was appointed by 
the Admiralty, Surgeon-superintendent of the Pestonjee 
Bomanjee, a transport hired for the conveyance of nearly 
300 convicts to Van Diemen’s Land, with a pensioner- 


* The Voice of our Exiles ; or Stray Leaves from a Convict Ship. 
Edited by Daniel Ritchie, Esq., Surgeon, R.N. Edinburgh: 
Menzies. 1854. 
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guard of thirty men and their families. The following 
is the classification he gives of his prisoners, with a 
hint of the theory by which he was himself governed :— 

‘'The mental condition of a considerable number was 
certainly defective in a° varying degree, from some 
slight aberration to nearly absolute imbecility. The 
ignorance and depravity of others, who had been reared 
to crime, were so great as almost to abrogate the power 
of conscience, or so to pervert its indications as to 
destroy all rule of life. A few had been driven, by 
excited passions, through a series of follies—too mild a 
term—until accident rather than inherent vice precipi- 
tated them into some criminal action. By far the 
largest proportion, however, had first acquired habits of 
intemperance, which, unsettling the reason in a similar | 
degrée to the physical structure, left no sound pro- 
tecting power. If we add to the above a small number 
who were forced into crime by want of the necessaries 
of life, or by temptation in a moment of forgetfulness, 
we shall probably have a classification in which every 
convict could be arranged, in some degree, as the 
inmates of a lunatic asylum, according to their mental 
defects. There is this important difference, however, 
that while a majority of the patients in the one case 
are incurable, in the other they are nearly all susceptible 
of being restored to a correct frame of mind, by restraint 
and education.’ 

The education here meant is general training— 
physical, moral, and intellectual. The convicts were 
compelled to a system of order, regularity, obedience, 
cleanliness, and attention to personal appearance ; and 
in addition to daily school-instruction, they received 
daily admonitions and addresses on moral duty, and 
heard morning and evening prayers, with short practical 
lessons from Scripture. Over and above all this, was 
‘the healthful stimulus created and sustained by a 
weekly journal, conducted by themselves, thus develop- 
ing the reasoning powers, and engaging their thoughts 
on intellectual subjects.’ 

From this journal, as the surgeon-superintendent 
told them, not much was expected in the early 
numbers ; but he counselled them to persevere, and 
to regard the opportunity as an important one. ‘ Be 
persuaded to listen to the holier impulses of your nature, 
and employ the talents which God has given you, that 
by their vigorous exercise they may acquire a dominion 
over the brutish instincts, and call into existence the 
germs ofa higher and purer life.’ The call, considering 
all circumstances, seems to have been responded to 
with great energy. ‘The reader may perhaps remember 
smiling some years ago at the verses scrawled on the 
walls of Newgate by a juvenile thief— 


He what prigs what isn’t hisn, 
When he’s cotched must go to prisn, 


‘but we can look back upon it with regret, and draw such 
profit and instruction from it as may stimulate us to 
exert ourselves with diligence and propriety for the time 
tocome. We have all, through a kind and judicious 
government, been granted opportunities of improving 
our minds, and, what is of infinitely greater importance, 
insuring the salvation of our immortal souls. We have 
been placed under the teaching of faithful ministers, 
who have arduously laboured to shew us the folly of 
sin, and the importance of awaking to a life of righ- 
teousness.’ ‘This essayist was a bonnet-maker by trade, 
but by practice a thief or pickpocket. After his final 
apprehension, his mind turned towards religion, and his 
‘behaviour on board was perfectly in accordance with 
the faith he professed, being quiet and unobtrusive, 
unless urged by a generous anxiety to occupy a more 
prominent position in instructing his more ignorant 
fellow-prisoners.’ This is an interesting picture from 
another of his essays, Divine Service at Sea:—‘ A: loud 
shrill whistle was the signal for us to attend divine 
service on the quarter-deck, it being the Sabbath-day. 
I was much gratified with the scene which presented 
itself: the juvenile members of the congregation—the 
soldiers’ children—were seated in front of the poop; 
behind them were the soldiers under arms, and their 
wives occupied any little vacant spaces ; on the right 
stood the surgeon-superintendent, and on the left, with 
the officers of the ship, was the captain; the sailors 
seated themselves under the break of the poop, in the 
rear of the pulpit, while the prisoners formed a semi- 
circle in front. A solemn silence prevailed; not a 
sound was to be heard but what was occasioned by the 
slight flapping of the sails: all nature appeared calm 
and tranquil. Above our heads had been spread an 
awning, to protect us from the scorching rays of that 
glorious sun which seemed to smile upon the convict 
ship as she lay becalmed on the so often turbulent but 
now peaceful ocean.’ Another of the author’s essays, 
Danger or no Danger, is distinguished by its fancy, but, 
like most of this convict’s productions, is too exclusively 
religious for a lay periodical. 

Some verses, that are a little in the street-ballad 
style, do not prepare us for the character the author 
receives. ‘The poet tells us of the kind surgeon and 
the prison chaplain, who 


Use their best endeavours to try and make us see 
The chain of sin with which we ’re bound by Satan’s 
tyranny ; 
and concludes with 


And should the Lord permit us to reach our journey’s 
end, 
Be sure he will a blessing on our poor exertions send. 


This gentle and religious writer, however—a tailor 


but if he expects anything of this kind in the journal 
of the Pestonjee Bomanjee, he will be curiously deceived. 
These verses contain merely a hard, dry, material fact 
—a stony fact, like the walls on which they were 
inscribed—but observe the lightness, nay, the grace, 
with which an unfortunate convict commences his 
Prison Reflections at the opening of the journal :— 


The summer sun throws dazzling light 
On scenes around Portsea ; 
Reflected on the waters bright, 
Are ship, and tower, and tree. 


The sea-mew flies with airy bound, 
Or wanton skims the sea ; 

The sailor’s song rings blithely round 
The homes of liberty. 


Following this piece there is an Essay on Sin, in 
which the author draws a forcible picture of the misery 
which he and his comrades have brought upon them- 
selves. ‘We cannot obliterate the past,’ he continues, 


by trade—had been five times in prison. ‘He was 
| essentially vicious; and no training, no discipline, 
| will probably ever change him. In his nature he 
| resembled the fox—sly, mischievous, plausible, yet 
|untamable. There did not probably exist in his 
| composition one spark of any generous or ennobling 
| feeling. His cowardice alone shackled his evil disposi- 
| tion. Whether this idiosyncrasy is congenital, or merely 
| the result of habit and vice, is doubtful ; but it appears 
impossible to view it otherwise than as displaying some 
peculiar mental conformation, probably dependent on 
| the physical structure of the individual. There was 
nothing, however, remarkable about this man’s cranial 
| development ; his capacities were above the average, 
and his appearance would have been prepossessing but 
| for a peculiar expression of the eyes, which, always 
| indicating a consciousness of guilt and a felonious 
| intention, renders the possessor repulsive. He was 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation for theft, of 
which time he had already served more than two and 
|a half years in scparate confinement, and employed in 
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public works, so that he would probably, soon after his 
arrival at Hobart Town, obtain a conditional or free 
pardon.’ 

Another religious poet, who begins with J/fy Bible, 
was remarkable, it seems, for exhibiting ‘so much 
talent united with such loose moral principle.’ The 
superintendent, however, appears to think that he suc- 
ceeded in reforming him; but if so, we are quite sure | 
that, during the progress of his reformation, he stole | 
from somebody, whose name we forget, an Ode to the | 
Flying-fish, and palmed it upon the worthy editor as | 
his own property. 

A contributor of prose, who was in prison three times | 
before his present sentence, indulges in recollections of | 
his early school-fellows, and concludes with a paragraph | 
which might find a place in a new volume of L/egant | 
Extracts: ‘* There is nothing in these histories to dazzle, | 
but there is much to instruct us. In them we observe 
not only examples of men rising from humble life to 
influential positions, but in the characters collectively of 
such men we behold the source of our national greatness. 
It is to the collective wisdom, the silent industry, the | 
native energy of men like these, that the great middle 
class of Britain owes its moral power. By their | 
intellect and commercial enterprise, they have raised | 
their country to the pre-eminent position she holds in 
the scale of nations, and endowed her with that power | 
which influences the destiny of the world.’ 

A housebreaker, who had previously suffered impri- | 
sonment for another crime, furnishes The Railway | 
Spiritualised—not honestly come by we fear, though 
the editor is sanguine on the point. 


The line to heaven by Christ was made, 
With heavenly grace its rails are laid ; 
From earth to heaven the way extends, 
To grace eternal, where it ends. 
Repentance is the station, then, 

Where passengers are taken in; 

No fee is there for them to pay, 

For Jesus heralds all the way. 

The Bible is the engineer, 

That points the way to heaven clear ; 
Through tunnels dark, ’neath mountains high, 
It guides the pilgrim to the sky. 

Truth is the fire, and Love the steam 
Which moves the engine and the train. 
Hence, all who would to glory ride, 
Must come to Christ, and there abide 
In the first, second, or third class. 

By faith, repentance, holiness, 

You must the prize of glory gain, 

Or you with Christ will never reign. 
Come, then, poor sinner! Now’s the time, 
At any station on the line! 

If you repent and turn from sin, 

The train will stop and take you in! 


The volume may be described as a Curiosity of | 
Literature, and one of an interesting and instructive 
kind. The contributors are for the most part thieves, | 
burglars, forgers, and fire-raisers; yet there is not a | 
sentiment contained in it that might not be fitly instilled | 
into her child by a mother, not a doctrine that might | 
not proceed from the most orthodox of pulpits. Does | 
it not seem as if the crimes of the convict had been | 
committed by some detached inferior part of his nature 
during the silence of his unawakened soul? And is it | 
not reasonable to conclude, that by a wise management | 
of the circumstances that surround him, we may bring | 
about the natural balance, and give him the Aabit of | 
right thought and creditable action ? 

This was the theory on which the benevolent and | 
careful superintendent proceeded. But he did not | 
attend to moral circumstances alone: he watched over | 
the health of his prisoners, as a thing essential to the 
progress of their reformation; he gave them as much | 


| the active duties of life. 


as possible of the purifying air of heaven between 
decks, as well as above; and by enforcing cleanliness 
and attention to personal appearance, he gradually 
raised them from their abyss of degradation. In this 
way he kept on the better movement already com- 
menced in their imprisonment on shore, and landed 
them in Tasmania in a state, both moral and physical, 
which fitted them for re-entering energetically upon 
Their services were eagerly 
sought for; they all found instant employment; and 
so far as he could learn afterwards—for he did not quit 
the country for some time—they had good reason to 
look back with satisfaction upon their voyage, and 
upon the Journal of the Pestonjee Bomanjee. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
BOSTON—LOWELL. 

AFTER paying a few visits to Brooklyn on the one side, 

and the New Jersey shore on the other, I left New York, 

and proceeded northwards to spend a short time in New 


| England ; my journey taking me direct to Boston in 


one day—distance by railway 236 miles, for which the 
fare was five dollars. By this line of route, very large 
numbers pass to and from New York daily. The cars, 
starting in detachments, with teams of horses, from 
Canal Street, were united in a long train outside the 
town, and then drawn in good style by a locomotive at 
the rate of about twenty-five miles an hour. The line, 
which makes a considerable bend in its course, proceeds 
by way of New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, and 
Worcester; and so traversing a populous country, goes 
through the state of Connecticut into Massachusetts. 

After passing New Haven, a handsomely built town, 
the seat of Yale College, the country improves in 
appearance; and in the neighbourhood of Hartford, 
within the valley of the Connecticut river, the land is 
green, rich, and beautiful. When we reach Spring- 
field, the arable plains of Connecticut are exchanged 
for the rugged and pastoral hills of Massachusetts; and 
we need not to be told that we have arrived in a region 
which depends not on natural products, but on an intense 
spirit of manufacturing industry for its wealth and 
importance. Placed on a group of conical mounts, 
partly environed by inlets of the sea, Boston is seen 
on our approach to be an odd mixture of towns and 
lakes, which the stranger requires several days to 
comprehend—and which I cannot say I quite under- 
stand even yet. A fine bay, as formerly noticed, 
admits shipping from the sea up to the various wharfs 
that fringe the lower parts of the city, and renders 
Boston one of the best seats of exterior commerce on 
the whole coast of America. 

It will be recollected, that it was not in this inviting 
harbour that the ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ landed in New 
England, December 22, 1620; but at Plymouth, about 
thirty-six miles distant along the coast to the south. 
Boston was settled ten years later by a fresh band of 
English refugees, fleeing from religious persecution, and 
was at first called Tremont; but this descriptive 
name was afterwards changed to Boston, in compli- 
ment to the Rev. John Cotton, who had emigrated 
from Boston in Lincolnshire; and so Boston it re- 
mains, along with all its traditions, historic and biogra- 
phical. I hinted on a previous occasion, that a glance 
at Boston would disenchant any one from illusory 
ideas respecting the Americans. The city, occupying 
the slopes of a rounded low hill, is thoroughly English 
in aspect—the brick-houses smarter, perhaps, and 
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excelling in their brilliant green jalousies, plate-glass 
windows, and general air of neatness. A number of 
the public and other buildings are of granite, and the 
broad side-pavements are of this durable material. 
Boston is English even in its irregularity. Instead of 
being laid out on the rectangular American pattern, 
and garnished with rows of trees, the streets wind and 
diverge in different directions, some broad and some 
narrow, some steep and some level, according to fancy 
or the nature of the ground—the greater part clinging 
parasitically round the chief of the Tremonts, which is 
crowned with the conspicuous dome of the state-house. 

I was not prepared by any previous account for the 
throng of carriages, drays, and foot-passengers in the 
leading thoroughfares of Boston. Washington Street, 
which stretches longitudinally through the city, cannot 
be compared to Broadway in New York, or the Strand 
in London, yet as a fashionable business thoroughfare 
it has few equals. Tremont Street, which is parallel 
with it a little higher up the hill, is another princi- 
pal avenue through the city, communicating at one 
end with the celebrated Boston Common. 
much the finest thing of the kind in America. It 
is an enclosed piece of ground, fifty acres in extent, 
ornamented with trees and a fountain, irregular in 
surface, and enclosed with a railing; it is always 
open for foot-passengers, and is devoted exclusively to 
the public use. On three sides, it is bounded by a 
terrace-like street, with a range of well-built houses, 
the residence of the élite of Boston. This spacious 
grassy common has a general inclination to the south, 
and at its upper part, the line of street embraces the 
state-house, from the summit of which a very fine 
panoramic view of the city and its environs is obtained. 

In Boston there are some public buildings in the 
best styles of architecture, and it may be said that to 
whatever side we turn, evidences of intelligence and 
taste are presented. After a visit to New York, the 
appearance of Boston is particularly pleasing. Instead 
of dirt, noise, and all sorts of irregularities, we have 
cleanliness, comparative tranquillity, and, as it seems, a 
system of municipal government in which things are 
not left altogether to take charge of themselves. In 
these and some other respects, Boston will probably 
please all who like to see a well-managed and respect- 
able city—its police not a sham, and its streets really 
swept in requital for the money expended on them. So 
far are police arrangements carried, that smoking, as 
I was informed, is not allowed in the public thorough- 
fares. A regard for neatness and decorum was a 
predominant feature in the minds of the Puritan settlers 
of Massachusetts, and still remains impressed on the 
character of their descendants. We can, indeed, see 
that in manners and various social arrangements, the 
New England states— Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut— 
possess a distinctive character. The cradle of civil 
liberty, they are also the source of those great schemes 
of free elementary education extending over the Union; 
while in most things which tend to general improve- 
ment, their people are generally seen taking the lead. 
Some writer has remarked, that the comparative barren- 
ness of the soil of Massachusetts has proved an incalcul- 
able blessing to America. Unable from natural sources 
to support a large population, the country has thrown 
off swarms of emigrants, who have carried with them the 
shrewd keenness, perseverance, and love of independ- 
ence of the New England race, which, in point of fact, 
is a living type of the hardy and thoughtful English 
who battled against the Stuarts in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Spreading into other states, 


these New Englanders are seen to win their way by an | 


This is | 


might almost say the cement—of American society. 
Retaining the temperament and modes of expression of 
their English ancestry, we find that they are more wiry 
in constitution, and speak in a higher and more nasal 
tone than is observable elsewhere. 

Moulded from a Puritan ancestry, it might be 
expected that the Bostonians, with many changes in 
sentiment, would still possess a slender appreciation of 
the fine arts; but the elegance of many of their build- 
ings, and their love of music, demonstrated by the 
recent opening of a large and handsome hall for musi- 
cal entertainments, would infer that they retain little of 
the ancient sourness of manners. They are, however, 
like another people whom we could name—not sig- 
nalised by any love for theatrical representations. The 
drama, I should think, is in a low condition in Boston. 
I went one evening to a theatre, which was tolerated 
under the name of a ‘Museum.’ To invest it with this 
illusory character, its spacious vestibule was environed 
with cases of dried snakes, stuffed birds, and other 
curiosities, which nobody, so far as I could see, took 
the trouble to look at, the centre of attraction being a 
theatre beyond, fitted up with a hanging-gallery, and 
pews as like a church as possible. The house was 
crowded with a respectable and attentive audience, but 
the acting was of an inferior kind; and what in my 
opinion was more objectionable, the piece performed 
was a melodrama, in which religion was irreverently 
blended with buffoonery. I am at afloss to say whether 
this, like the adoption of the term ‘Museum,’ was a 
device to soothe public prejudice, but it communicated 
that impression. 

One of the days of my sojourn in Boston was the 24th 
of November, which, by proclamation of the governor 
of Massachusetts, was kept as Thanksgiving-day— 
according to an old custom—in the New England states. 
The institution of this religious festival is traced to an 
early period in colonial history, and has gradually 
assumed a national character. Each state may select 
the day most convenient to itself; that adopted, 
however, by Massachusetts, seems to set the fashion, 
and accordingly there is an almost universal holi- 
day. On this occasion, all business was suspended 
in Boston, the stores were shut, and the churches of 
every denomination were open. In the afterpart of 
the day, things relaxed a little. There was a thronging 
in and out of the city on excursions and visits, and 
among other signs of jollity, the ‘Museum’ opened its 
attractions. The day, in short, came pretty closely up to 
the old English Christmas—one half devoted to church, 
and the other half to dining and amusement, like a 
genuine mediaeval festival. I was told that the meeting 
together of members of a family on Thanksgiving-day 
was maintained as a sacred practice in New England, 
and that many travelled hundreds of miles to be present. 
It is not less a universal custom to.have a turkey to 
dinner on the occasion of these family reunions ; those 
too poor to purchase this delicacy, are usually presented 
with it by friends or employers; and, as may be sup- 
posed, the number of turkeys required throughout 
the New England states is immense. The opening of 
the churches for public worship permitted me to attend 
King’s Chapel, a respectable-looking stone-built church, 
nearly opposite the ‘Tremont Hotel, where I had taken 
up my quarters. This church, fitted with high family- 
pews of dark wood, like those of the parish churches 
of England, retained very nearly the appearance it pos- 
sessed previous to the revolution, when it was the 
place of worship of the English governor of the province. 
The service was liturgical, but differed in some respects 
from that of the Church of England, Adjacent is a 
burying-ground, separated by a railing from the street, 
and said to contain on one of the tombstones the oldest 
carved date in America—1642. 
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aptitude for business and a wonderful power of organ- 
| isation. As merchants, lawyers, and magistrates, they | 
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surrounded by illustrations of history. The Old South 
Meeting House, where, on the 6th of March 1770, was 
held the town meeting to remonstrate with the governor 
against bringing in troops to overawe the inhabitants ; 


Faneuil Hall, a huge brick-building in the market-place, 


contest in the neighbourhood. At present, the villa is 
owned and inhabited by Mr H. W. Longfellow, pro- 
fessor of modern languages in the adjacent university, 
and one of the most accomplished living poets in the 
United States. Introduced by a literary friend, I had 


celebrated for assemblages of the ‘Sons of Liberty;’| the honour of making the acquaintance of a person 
Griffin’s Wharf, where, on a moonlight night, December | whose writings are esteemed in England as well as 


16, 1773, under the popular impulse given by Josiah 
Quincy, a large crowd went on board the Dartmouth, and 
other English ships, and within two hours poured the 
contents of 342 chests of tea into the harbour; the level 
slip of peninsula called Boston Neck, which unites the 
city with the mainland, and where were placed the 
British fortified lines in August 1774; the scenery on the 
western side of Charles River, including Bunker’s and 
Breed’s Hills, where took place the memorable action of 
June 17,1775; Dorchester Heights, on the mainland, to 
the south, &e. 
curiosity, is the Bunker Hill Monument, occupying 
a conspicuous situation in the neighbourhood. 
reach the spot where this monument has been erected, | 


I crossed the Charles River by a long and low wooden | 


bridge, supported on piles, and passing through 
Charlestown, arrived at the base of a grassy mound, | 
little more than a hundred feet above the level | 
of the sea. Such is Breed’s Hill, which has been 
selected as the most favourable site for the Bunker 
Hill Monument. Originally in an open down, the 
locality is now crowded with houses, which seem to be 
closing round the hill, very much to the injury of its | 
appearance. The top of the hill has been levelled and 
laid out with walks, radiating from an iron rail which 
surrounds the monument. Access to the summit is 
gained by a staircase. The monument is an obelisk of | 
whitish granite, 221 feet in height, with a square base 
of 30 feet, whence it tapers to a point. It is a chastely | 
correct work of art—a thing dignified and beautiful | 
in its very simplicity. Many years were spent in 
bringing it to a complete state, on account of the diffi- 
culty experienced in raising the necessary funds for its 
execution. It was inaugurated by a public ceremonial 
in 1843, on which occasion Daniel Webster delivered 
one of his most admired orations. 

Accustomed as one is to find everything new in 
America, Boston, in its historical and social features, 
presents so much of an old and settled character, that | 
it may be said to stand out alone in its resemblance to 
a European city. Although constructed principally of 
wood, no place could be imagined more English than 
Cambridge, a suburban city, situated to the south of 
Charlestown, and reached in the same way by an 
extremely long wooden bridge. This is the seat of 
Harvard University, an institution dating as far back | 
as 1638, and now, with its various schools, the most 
important and best attended college in the United 
States. A glance at Old Cambridge, as it is named, 
shews us a variety of smart buildings scattered 
about among trees, with broad winding roads giving | 
access to pretty villas, each with its flower-plot in 
front, and delightful bits of lawn used for pasturage or | 
recreation. The grass, to be sure, is not so compact or | 
80 green as it is in England, the dryness of the climate 


| America, 


Among the chief of the objects of | 


To | 


| peculiar attractions of Boston 


| paintings and sculpture of a high class. 


and of seeing the interior of the historically 
interesting mansion he inhabits. The walls of the 
room—a kind of library-boudoir—into which I was 
shewn, were panelled according to an old fashion, and 
the furniture was of that tastefully antique kind which 
seemed appropriate to the past and present character 
of the dwelling. ‘The whole place speaks of other days. 
Adjoining the house are various tall elms, probably a 
century old—a highly respectable antiquity for America 
-—and the patch of garden appears to be preserved in 
the form it possessed when Washington paced across 
it on that celebrated summer morning when he went 
forth to put himself at the head of his troops. The 
spot where this event occurred was in the neighbouring 
common ; here, under the shadow of a large tree, called 
Washington’s Elm, standing ata central point between 
two cross-roads, he is said to have drawn hig sword, 
and formally entered on command. 

It says much for the staid character of the Bos- 
tonians, that families connected not only with the 
revolutionary era, but with the early settlement df 


| the province, still maintain a respectable position 


in the town, and form what may be called an aris- 
tocracy, distinguished alike by wealth and honourable 
public service. So much has been written of the 
society, that I am 
fortunately left nothing to say, further than to take 
the opportunity of offering thanks for the many polite 
attentions I received from all with whom I had any 
intercourse. Although only a few days in the city 
and its neighbourhood, I had an opportunity of making 
some satisfactory inquiries respecting the prevalent 
system of elementary education, and of visiting some 
of the excellent literary institutions with which the 
intelligent inhabitants of Boston have had the good 
taste to provide themselves. The Atheneum, con- 
sisting of a library and reading-room, was the finest 
thing of the kind I had seen in America; for, besides a 
collection of 50,000 volumes, there was a gallery of 
Among insti- 
tutions of a more popular character, may be noticed 
the Mercantile Library Association, at whose rooms I 
was shewn a collection of about 13,000 volumes; also, 
the Lowell Institute, established by a bequest of 250,000 
dollars, for the purpose of providing free lectures on 
science, art, and natural and revealed religion. Some 
movements were on foot to widen the sphere of intel- 
lectual improvement by means of a free library and 


| otherwise: and from the great number of publishing 


establishments, it was evident that the demand for 
literature was considerable. ‘Everybody reads and 
everybody buys books,’ said a publisher to me one day; 
and he added: ‘every mechanic, worth anything at all, 
in Massachusetts, must have a small library which he 
calls his own; besides, the taste for high-class books is 


forbidding that anywhere in America; but the imitation perceptibly improving. A few years ago, we sold great 
is here as near the original as possible. Driving along | quantities of trashy Annuals; now, our opulent classes 
one of the broad thoroughfares, our vehicle stops at the | prefer works of a superior quality.’ At the same time, 
gateway of one of the most venerable wooden villas. | I learned that a number of copies of instructive popular 
it is a neat house of two stories, with pilasters in the | works which I had been concerned in publishing, had 
bald Grecian style of the Georgian era, attics in the | been imported for the use of school-libraries ; and as 
roof, and side verandas, resting on wooden pillars. | there are about 18,000 such libraries in the United 
Across the garden-plot in the front, two short flights of | States, the amount of books of various kinds required 
steps lead up terrace-banks towards the door. The | for this purpose alone may be supposed to be very 
view in front is open, being across a grassy plain in the | considerable. 

direction of Boston. This house became the abode of | Like most visitors of Massachusetts, I made an excur- 
General Washington on the 2d of July 1775, when he | sion to Lowell—a manufacturing city of 37,000 inhabit- 
came from New York to take command of the American | ants, at the distance of twenty-five miles north-west 
army ; and here he resided part of his time during the | of Boston. A railway-train occupied an hour in the 
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journey, which was by way of Lexington—a small town 
at which the first shots were fired (April 19, 1775) at the 
beginning of the revolutionary struggle. The country 
traversed was level, enclosed, and here and there dotted 
over with pretty villages and detached dwellings, in the 
usual New England style. Lowell may be described 
as a village of larger growth, composed of houses of 
brick or wood, disposed in straight lines forming 
spacious and airy streets. Several railways centre 
at the spot, but there is little noise or bustle in the 
thoroughfares. All the children are at school, and 
most of the adult inhabitants are in the several manu- 
factories. The day is sunshiny and pleasant, and a 
few infants are playing about the doors of neat dwell- 
ings itythe short streets which lead to the mills. These 
mills are of the ordinary cotton-factory shape—great 
brick-buildings, with rows of windows with small panes, 
and all are enclosed within courtyards, or otherwise 
secluded from intrusion. 

The whole of the Lowell mills being moved by water- 
power, we agreeably miss the smoky atmosphere which 
surrounds the Lancashire factories. The power is 
derived from the Merrimack, a river of considerable 
size, which is led by an artificial canal from a point 
above a natural fall in its course, to the various works. 
In 1853, there were twelve incorporated manufacturing 
concerns in Lowell and its neighbourhood ; principally 
engaged in cotton spinning and weaving, carpet-manu- 
facturing, calico-printing, and machine-making. The 
chief and oldest of the various corporations is the 
Merrimack Manufacturing Company, established in 
1822, and possessing a capital of 2,500,000 dollars. 
Its operations are carried on in six large buildings ; it 
has at work 71,072 spindles, 2114 power-looms, employs 


1650 females and 650 males, and makes 377,000 yards of | 


cloth per week. The goods it produces are prints and 
sheetings. Besides going over the extensive works of 
this establishment, I visited the mills of the Lowell 
Manufacturing Company, where I found 800 females 
and 500 males employed principally in the spinning of 
wool and weaving of carpets—the designs of these 
articles being good, with bright and decided colours. 
Cotton-spinning ard weaving factories are pretty 


much the same all the world over, and I do not feel | 
entitled to say that there was any remarkable exception | 


in the establishments which here fell under my notice. 
In each there prevailed the greatest neatness and regu- 
larity. The females employed were tidy in dress, yet 
not very different in this respect from what I had seen 


in factories at home; for the nature of the work does | 


not admit of finery, and it is only at leisure hours and 
on Sundays that silks and parasols make their appear- 
ance. In the windows of one of the large factories, I 


saw that flowers in pots were a favourite subject of | 


culture, which I accepted as a token of the good taste 
of these young lady-artisans. Boarding-houses, gene- 


rally the property, and under the supervision, of the | 


mill-owners, are situated at a short distance from the 
factories. ‘These houses are of brick, three stories in 
height, and have exteriorly the aspect of what we 
should call dwellings of the middle classes. Of the 
orderliness of these establishments, their neatly fur- 
nished rooms, pianos, and accommodations of various 
kinds, it is unnecessary for me to go into particulars ; 
neither need I call to remembrance the literary exer- 
citations of the female inmates, demonstrated by the 
Lowell Offering, and Mind among the Spindles. Among 
American girls, the general objection to domestic 
service is not attended with any dislike to working 
in factories. Many young women, the daughters of 
farmers, do not therefore disdain to employ themselves 
three or four years at Lowell, in order to realise a sum 
which will form a suitable dowry at marriage, to which, 
of course, all look forward as a natural termination of 
their career at the mills; and as no taint of immorality 
is attachable to their conduct while under the roof of 


any of the respectable boarding-houses, they may be 
said to be objects of attraction to young farmers looking 
out for wives. Iwas informed that, latterly, a number 
have come from Lower Canada, and return with quite 
a fortune to the parental home. 

Undoubtedly, the strict regulations enforced by the 
proprietors of the mills, along with the care taken 
to exclude any female of doubtful character, largely 
contribute to the good working of this remarkable 
system. But as human nature is the same everywhere, 
I am disposed to seek for another cause for the orderly 
behaviour and economic habits of the Lowell operatives 
—and this I believe to be the hope of a permanent 
improvement of their condition. The sentiment of hope 
is observed to enjoy a vigorous existence in America. 
Prepared by education, the way is open to all; and so 
easily is an independent position gained, that none need 
to sink down in despair, or become tipplers in mere 
desperation and vacuity of thought. Even in working 
at cotton-mills, hope has its aspirations in a way not 
permitted by the customs of England. The factories 
| of Lowell have been spoken of as belonging to incor- 
porations. These are joint-stock companies, established 
by a charter from the state legislature, and have the 
validity and privileges accorded only to such companies 
in England as are established by special act of parlia- 
ment. ‘To procure such an act, supposing it would be 
granted to an ordinary manufacturing concern, would 
cost at least L.500, or more probably L.800; but in 
Massachusetts, or any other state of the Union, the entire 
expense of a charter would be thought high at 100 dol- 
lars, or L.20; and I heard of cases in which charters did 
not cost more than L.5. At whatever expense these 
| state-charters are procured, they enable small capitalists 
to unite to carry out with safety a particular commercial 
| object. The sharcholders are responsible only to the 
extent of their shares, unless they become managers, 
when they are bound tothe limit of their fortune. For 
anything I know, there may be inherent weakness in 
the principle of these organisations, but they seem to 
go on satisfactorily at Lowell, and other places in the 
New England states; and if they do not command the 
respect of large capitalists, they at all events do not 
give rise to feelings of hostility between employer and 
employed. The stock of the Merrimack Manufacturing 
| Company, which has been stated at 2,500,000 dollars, 
| consists of shares of 1000 dollars each ; and I have the 
authority of Mr Isaac Hinckley, the resident manager, 
for saying, that the persons employed by the company 
own more than eighty shares of the capital stock, or 80,000 
dollars; and as the market-value of a share is at present 
1320 dollars, it is tolerably evident that the concern is 
paying well, and in good credit. While it may be 
acknowledged that the management of factories estab- 
lished on this plan is not likely to be so prompt and 
vigorous as those owned by a single individual, it is 
| surely a matter of some importance to have arranged 
| ascheme, by which operatives have the power of becom- 

ing proprietors, to a certain extent, of the mills in which 
| they habitually labour. Whether with the hope of 
| obtaining this distinction, or of investing accumulated 
| capital in other kinds of property, the operatives are 
| depositors to a very great amount in the savings- 
banks in Lowell. Mr Hinckley mentioned, ‘that the 
| Lowell Institution for Savings, had at last report about 
| 1,060,000 dollars of deposits, mostly belonging to 
| persons employed in mills; and he thought the 
| City Institution had about half that amount.’ In 
| a published account, it is stated that the number of 
| depositors last year was ‘6224, nearly all of whom 
| were persons employed in the mills.’ Facts such as 
| these say more for the good habits of the New 
| England operatives than the highest eulogy. 
All the manufacturing establishments in Lowell 
concur in issuing a printed table of statistics annually. 
In the paper of this kind, dated January 1853, the 
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average wage of females, clear of board, per week, is 
two dollars; and of males, clear of board, four dollars 
eighty cents. If we add that one dollar twenty-five 
cents is the price of board for females, and two dollars 
for males, a fair idea will be obtained of the wages of 
labour in the Lowell factories. In English money, the 
average weekly earnings of a female may be set down 
at 13s. 6d., and of a male at from 19s. 6d. to 21s.; and, 
keeping in view that the practice is to secure on an 
average twelve working-hours each day, English factory- 
operatives may draw for themselves a comparison be- 
tween their own position and that of the workers in 
the mills of Lowell. 

It is searcely necessary to remark, that the prosperity 
of Lowell, and the agreeable circumstances of the ope- 
ratives, rest on a somewhat precarious foundation, owing 
their existence as they do to a tariff which excludes the 
more cheaply produced goods of England. America 
has, indeed, strong prejudices in favour of paying high 
prices within herself for clothing, as contrasted with 
being supplied more cheaply from a distance; but, 
after what we have seen of the instability of a protective 
system in our own country, no one can tell what revo- 
lutions of sentiment a few years may bring about 
amongst so quick and intelligent a people as those of 
the United States. Were it not for this consideration, 
I should be inclined to express my surprise that the 
mill-operatives of Lancashire and Lanarkshire have 
never struck upon the idea of removing to one or 
other of the many fields of demand for their labour 
across the Atlantic. 

It appears from statistical returns, that there are now 
upwards of a thousand cotton manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States, fully one-half being in New 
England; and of these, Massachusetts has 213, the 
value of the goods produced in which, in 1845, was 
above 12 millions of dollars. Considerable as was 
this item, it formed only a small amount in a general 
estimate of manufactures in Massachusetts, which 
reached a total of 115 millions of dollars. Leaving to 
Connecticut much of the trade of fabricating clocks 
and other light and ingenious articles, Massachusetts 
owns many concerns in which the great staples of 
industry in textile fabrics and metals are produced. 
Among the trades which it may be said to have made 
peculiarly its own, at least as regards the eastern states, 
is that of boot and shoe making. I may state on cre- 
dible authority, that in 1845, the value of leather tanned 
was 3,800,000 dollars, and that boots and shoes were 
produced to the value of 14,799,000 dollars. Probably 
the value is now as much as 20 millions of dollars; 
and that anything like such a sum (L.4,000,000 sterling) 
should be realised every year for these articles, in a 
state with no more than a third of the population of 
Scotland, is not a little surprising; and the fact is 
only comprehended by referring to the vastly extended 
territory over which the manufacturer finds a market. 
No inconsiderable quantity of the coarser kind of 
shoes, called ‘ brogans,’ is disposed of for the use of 
slaves in the south, where manufacturing arrange- 
ments are on a limited and imperfect scale; and as 
these shoes are only one of many varieties of articles 
made in the free, for sale in the slave states, it is 
tolerably evident that, so far as material interests are 
concerned, the northern manufacturers, and all depend- 
ing on them, have little reason to wish for a speedy 
termination to slavery. Lynn, a seaport town in 
Massachusetts, I understand, takes the lead in the boot 
and shoe trade; the quantity made in that place alone 
being 4,500,000 pairs per annum, mostly of a fine kind, 
for ladies and children. Recently, a machine has been 
introduced for fixing the soles of shoes by means of 
pegs; the inventor being a person in Salem, in Massa- 
chusetts. I was shewn some boots which had been 
prepared in this manner, and was told that a pair could 


| be pegged in two minutes. One can imagine from all 


he hears, that the shoe manufacture must exercise a 
commanding importance in the state; and if any doubt 
be left as to the fact, it will be removed by knowing 
that a few years ago there were as many as fifteen 
members of the ‘gentle craft’ in the legislature of 
Massachusetts. Ww 


NINE MONTHS AT VALLONVERT. 

BY AN ORGANIST. 
My friends in England thought my fortune made, when 
I sent that letter from Paris, stating how M. le Marquis 
de Mayall had presented me with the situation of 
organist to the parish church on his estate of Vallonvert. 
Indeed I thought the same thing myself when I"wrote; 
and I well remember how, on leaving the hotel of my 
patron, I rushed into the nearest café and penned the 
letter, how every second word had a dash under it, and 
with what a flurried hand I put it into the letter-box 
at the Bureau de Poste in the Rue de l'Echiquier. The 
salary, to be sure, was not much; but then 750 francs 
per annum looked a great deal upon paper, and my kind 
uncle and aunt in their Suffulk farmhouse little knew 
how that important sum stood for only thirty good 
English sovereigns. I knew the fact myself; but my 
superior knowledge availed me little, for I was but a 
lad, fresh from the class-rooms of the Académie Royale, 
and 750 francs seemed to me, if not a luxurious, at least 
a respectable income. 

Vallonvert lay in a southerly direction, about eight- 
and-forty miles from Paris, and the nearest railway 
station was at the post-town called Charmenteuil, four 
leagues from my destination. It was evening when I 
alighted from the train. I could not afford eight francs 
for a fiacre; and although it was already late, and un- 
usually warm even for June, I was compelled to walk 
the whole distance. It wasadreary, hilly road. There 
had been no rain for more than six weeks, and my 
boots were covered with white sandy dust at every 
step. Night came on, lit faintly by the stars; and it 
was near midnight when I reached the little silent 
village of Vallonvert, and knocking up the sleepy host 
of a small auberge, was installed in one of the narrowest 
and dirtiest little cribs imaginable. 

I awoke the next morning to an agreeable surprise, 
for on looking out of the window, I saw at a glance that 
the village was charming. ‘There were hills and vine- 
yards all round—a forest close by, and the spire of a 
church peeped above the trees. I hastened down to a 
mean room with whitewashed walls and sanded floor, 
with the words ‘Salle & Manger’ painted on the door. 
The landlord was officiating as waiter to a couple of 
soldiers, who were intently breakfasting, and drinking 
his sourest Chablis as if it had been the richest vintage 
of Burgundy. 

‘Tell me, monsieur,’ said I, ‘is yonder church Saint 
Celestine de Vallonvert?’ It was. Would monsieur 
please to take breakfast? But I was too much excited 
to think of breakfast just then. I went quickly from 
M. Meunier’s salle & manger, and through the village, 
with the steeple still visible before me, nor paused 
till within the little church-yard wicket, half-way up 
the hill. It was a lovely quiet spot, dotted with iron 
crosses, all hung with wreaths of white and yellow 
immortelles, and planted here and there with trees 
and rose-bushes. There was a modest white cottage, 
quite fenced in with acacias and lindens, at the further 
end, close beside the gray old church; and in one 
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corner stood a grand white marble monument with 
cast-iron gates, through which could be seen the interior 
fittings of a tiny chapel, an altar, a crucifix, and a 
large pair of candlesticks. A cypress was planted 
beside the tomb, and an inscription on the pediment 
told how the father of M. le Marquis was there buried ; 
but not a single garland decorated the grave. Some- 
how, the sight of this formal monument made me sad ; 


and stick beside him, and his hands resting on his 
knees, in the attitude of listening. 

‘It is Monsieur le Curé,’ said Charles in a low voice. 
T looked attentively at the boy, and could see that he 
had been weeping. 

‘What is the matter, Charles?’ I asked. The lad 
blushed. 

‘It—it was the music, monsieur,’ he said, turning 


I turned towards the open doorway of the church, and 
entered slowly. 


away; and I was vain enough to feel flattered by this 
simple tribute to my playing. I introduced myself to 
M. le Curé, who kindly shook me by the hand, and 
said that he had heard me with considerable pleasure. 
After a few words of casual conversation respect- 
ing M. le Marquis, my journey, and the situation of 
Vallonvert, the good priest invited me to breakfast 


The interior was spacious, the raftered roof high, the 
walls whitewashed, weather-stained, and cheerless. A 
few benches of dark wood and two or three chairs 
\| occupied the aisle. Before one of these a boy was 
kneeling, with his face buried in his hands. A plain 


oaken pulpit ; a richly carved confessional of medizval 
date; an altar decked with a few tawdry images and 
artificial flowers; an apparently old but large organ 
over the door; and half-a-dozen wretched engravings, 
representing the martyrdoms of St Justine and St 
Lawrence, the communion of Ste Therese, the scourging 
of St Gervais, the apotheosis of Ste Celestine, and a 
Holy Family, were suspended against the walls. These, 
with the exception of a font and an iron stand for 
votive tapers, were all the decorations of the church. 


Everything looked blank and poverty-stricken, and the | 
echo of my own footsteps struck painfully on my ear | 


as I ascended the little narrow staircase leading to th: 
organ-loft. The doors of the instrument were open, 
and the keys thickly covered with dust. <A tattered 
fragment of one of Mozart’s masses was on the music- 
desk ; one or two of the stops were still out, and yet it 
seemed as if no hand had touched those dusty keys for 
many weeks. Listlessly, I took the vacant seat, and 
passed my hand along the notes. 

‘I can blow, if monsieur desires to play,’ said a 
plaintive voice at my elbow. It was the boy whom I 
had seeri kneeling below. He was a pale lad, of per- 
haps thirteen years of age; his features were not 


handsome, but his dark eyes were fine and full of 


meaning, and his long hair hung almost to his shoulders. 
His blue rustic blouse became him well, and his appear- 
ance interested me. 

‘ What is your name, mon enfant ?’ I asked. 

‘Charles,’ he replied ; and added with a sigh: ‘I used 
to blow always for Monsieur de Calandre.’ 

‘Who is Monsieur de Calandre, Charles?’ 


‘Alas! monsieur, he is dead. He died two months 


with him. 

‘I was just about to seat myself at table, Monsieur 
Warrington,’ he said, ‘when I heard the organ pealing 
in the church. I knew then who had arrived, and I 
hastened to welcome you.’ 

‘Monsieur le Curé’ 
a bow. 

‘Do not call me by that title, my son,’ he inter- 
rupted; ‘call me Father Ambroise.’ And so I called 
him Father Ambroise ever after, and the time soon 
same when I could searcely have loved a father better. 

The old curé occupied the white cottage in the 
church-yard. His rooms were very barely and poorly 
furnished, but exquisitely clean. An old housekeeper 
and a mastiff were all his household; a few books of 
devotion, all his library ; a thousand francs per annum, 
all his wealth. Marie had prepared for my company 
during her master’s absence, and my welcome was 
most hospitable. During the meal I made some inqui- 
ries respecting my predecessor, and Father Ambroise 
confirmed what the boy had told me. 

‘ Monsieur de Calandre,’ he said, ‘was a broken, but 
not an aged man. He came here fifteen years since, and 
held the situation to which you have succeeded until the 
day of his death. He was a gentleman—a gentleman, 
Monsieur Warrington, and one who had not been used 
to poverty. He had some sorrow on his heart, but he 
was silent—silent and proud. He died very suddenly. 
You had better occupy his apartment, monsieur; it is 
the only fit lodging for you in the village. I will shew 
it to you by and by.’ So, after breakfast, we went 
there. As I passed the church-yard gate, I saw the 
boy again, and pointed him out to the cure. 

‘Ah, poor Charles!’ he said gently; ‘he has been 
lame from his birth, and he has neither father nor 
mother. Poor Charles! he is a good child.’ The late 


I began, with a blush and 


organist had rented a small but comfortable chamber, 
over a shop in the village, and in this room I was 
speedily installed. There were many little tokens of 
its last occupant about; some papers—I destroyed 
these the instant I found them—some French and 
Latin verses ; a little pocket volume of Homer; a rusty 
pistol, and a faded miniature of a young lady, which I 
suspended over the fireplace. At first, these things 
shocked and disturbed me; but soon, I am ashamed to 
say, the natural insouciance of youth effaced those first 
impressions. 

This country-life delighted me beyond measure. 
| Every morning I would wander away with a book in 
|| requiem grew under my fingers; gradually, I put on | my hand, and traverse hill and dale and forest with 

the whole power of the instrument, and filled the | uutiring rapture. Educated all my life in cities and 
church with its deep sound. Then I caused that power schools, this freedom, and the excorgge around Vallon- 
| . ; oie: ti . vert, filled the day with enjoyment. Sometimes I went 
|| to die and fade away, as if rising far into the heavens bs opens ? é ~_s : 

“ : out with a gun borrowed from my landlord, and some- 
—slower, fainter, sweeter, till the last long note was | times, with a rude fishing-rod of my own manufacture, 
stilled. Then I| J] have lingered for hours on the banks of the little 
|| rose and looked into the church ; an old white-headed | river that skirted the domain of M. le Marquis de 
priest was sitting on one of the benches, with his hat | Mayall. Often, on a summer evening, I have not 
a 


ago. He is buried in the church-yard yonder. He 
played upon the organ many years. Shall I blow, 
monsieur ?’ 

| 


I nodded, and as the boy went round to the back of 
the organ, I saw that he was lame. 
The first chords I struck sounded strange 
and mournful, and wandered echoingly round the | 
church. I thought of the poor organist who had last 
awakened those tones, and longed to know his history. 
Insensibly, I found my thoughts connecting them- 


I felt very melan- 
+ || choly. 


selves with the harmonies I was playing; a solemn 


i} hushed, and the last reverberation 
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returned till the angélus was ringing; and often, too, | 
when the hour of vespers was past, I used to sit in the 
old church, and play till the moonlight came streaming 
in upon the keys. At such times, Charles would stay | 
and blow till midnight if I chose; and when I rose to | 
go, would say: ‘ Déji, monsieur?’ with a sigh. 

‘The music is so much more beautiful at night, mon- | 
sieur,’ he once said; ‘I always feel then as if it came 
from heaven, and the blessed Virgin were listening up 
above.’ Very often I played a game of chess in the 
evening with Father Ambroise, or lent my assistance in 
the culture of his little garden. Then he gave me Latin | 
lessons twice or thrice in the week; and such little | 
offices were always being exchanged between us. It | 
was a happy time; but I soon felt the want of books, 
and the few the good priest possessed were by no 
means to my taste. Religion was the only shadow in 
our intercourse. I was Protestant—he tried to convert 
me. He was simple, earnest, and sincere; he argued, 
lent me breviaries and pamphlets—all the books of 
devotion he could find; but it was of no avail. I 
respected, I loved him; but I could not believe with 
him. His faith was not my faith, and he lamented it 
bitterly. In time he relinquished the hopeless endea- | 
vour, and the subject was mentioned no more; but I 
could see that he still grieved over it, and still the | 
shadow was between us. One day I found him kneeling 
before the altar. He rose and turned towards me. 

‘Do not go, my son,’ he said, perceiving me about to 
retire—‘do not go. Youhave come to play—I came to | 
pray. My prayers were for you.’ I felt a pang of sorrow | 
as I watched him going feebly across the church-yard, 
and back into his cottage, for I fancied that his steps 
and voice were weaker lately than when I first arrived 
in the village. He was an old man, and his duties were 
not light. He performed three services on Sundays, | 
fast-days, and festivals, and every day we had matins | 
and vespers; but my assistance was never required 
during the week-days, unless on particular occasions. 
Our congregation, even during the Holy-week, or on 
the festival of the Annunciation, never exceeded forty 
persons, and generally numbered about a dozen. We 
had no choir, so I trained some of the young boys in | 
the village to chant a few simple movements for the 
mtass ; an aged peasant acted on Sundays as our sacris- 
tan; and the grandson of this old man officiated as 
acolyte. The organ was tolerably good, and bore the 
date of 1785. ‘Though somewhat harsh in the reeds, it | 
contained a tolerable Cremona stop and a flute of deli- | 
cious quality ; the pedal pipes were deep and powerful, 
and the diapasons sweet. It was built with three rows | 
of keys, and was, on the whole, a much better instru- | 
ment than one might expect to find in so mean and | 
unfrequented a place. I heard that the father of M. le 
Marquis, being exceedingly fond of church-music, had 
purchased this organ, and sent it hither from Paris, 
and that it had been his chief delight to come down 
from the chateau, and play upon it during the summer 
evenings when he visited his estates. 

The children soon learned to sing very sweetly and | 
correctly ; the organ, Father Ambroise was pleased to | 
say, had never been under such good hands before ; and | 
by and by, as the fame of our services spread, Ste Celes- | 
tine was frequently honoured with the presence of some | 
towns-people from Charmenteuil during the high-mass | 
on the Sundays. I confess that this success elated me 
not a little; old Marie became more particular than 
ever in dusting the seats, and gathering fresh flowers 
for the altar ; and I observed that the sermons of Father 
Ambroise aspired to a more flowery style, and were 
sprinkled with an unwonted supply of Latin quo- 
tations; but I liked his old homely discourses, with 
their simple heartfelt eloquence, far better. 

Vallonvert was inhabited only by the vine-dressers 
on my patron’s estate. Though better paid than the 
generality, these peasants were miserably poor, and | 


toiled from daybreak to nightfall. Poor creatures! 
they had but little time to pray; yet on Sundays it 
moved me to see their earnest devotion at high-mass, 
though at first I found it difficult to reconcile this 
morning mood with their evening gaiety, when young 


and old met to dance and sing, to the accompaniment 


of a rude cornemuse; or sat outside their cottages, 
playing games of chance, and drinking the sour wines 
of M. Meunier’s cellarage. But these extremes belong 


| peculiarly to the French character, and I soon became 


accustomed to them. 

I had not been long at Vallonvert, when we were 
visited by a heavy thunder-storm. It came on at night. 
I was awakened from a profound sleep by the fury of 
the elements ; and finding it impossible to rest, I rose, 
dressed, lit a lamp, and tried to read. Several times I 
paused and listened, for every now and then, amid the 
lulls of the tempest, I fancied I heard the pealing 
of a bell. At last I extinguished my light, opened the 
casement, and listened attentively. The rain and wind 
dashed in my face; this time I could not be mistaken 
—it was the bell of Ste Celestine’s beyond a doubt! I 


wrapped myself hastily in a travelling-cloak, made 


my way softly out of the house, and in a few minutes 
reached the church-door. It yielded to my touch; the 
candles were lighted upon the altar, and Father Am- 
broise was kneeling before the host, and chanting, in a 


| feeble voice, scarce audible above the external tempest, 


the service of the mass. At first I felt as if it must be 
some ghostly delusion. Slowly I advanced up the aisle. 
There was no creature there save the priest himself, 
and, excepting in the immediate vicinity of the altar, 
the whole building was in the deepest gloom. Just 
then, Father Ambroise turned and saw me. He smiled, 
and I was reassured. When the mass was concluded, 
he told me that he performed a service whenever there 
was a storm, to entreat the intercession of Ste Celestine 
that the vines might be preserved from injury. For 
this act of piety he received from M. le Marquis a small 
present, in addition to his annual stipend. I have since 
learned that this is a frequent practice in Burgundy, 
where the prosperity of the landowners is entirely 
dependent on the vintage; but I had never heard of it 
before that night, and the effect was strange and 
solemn. 

had been nearly five months in my situation, and 
the winter had quite set in before I saw even the 
outside of the Chateau de Mayall. As I have before 
observed, I frequently fished in the streamlet that 
skirted what in England we should term the home- 
park, but the house itself was so completely bowered 
in with trees, that not a chimney was visible. The 
marquis had not visited the place more than once or 
twice during the twenty years that he had possessed 
the title, and I had frequently heard how Le Caporal 


| Duplaisset and his wife were the only inhabitants of 


their master’s residence. Duplaisset was one of the 
Old Guard of Napoleon; he had served at Marengo 
and Austerlitz; he had suffered all the horrors of the 
Russian campaign; he had been one of the first to 
welcome his Emperor from Elba, and one of the last 
to fly upon the field of Waterloo. I often met this old 
soldier near the church on Sundays, where his tall, stiff 
figure, his long white moustache, and his little cross of 
the Legion of Honour, made not the least imposing part 
of our congregation at high-mass. At length I hap- 
pened, one bright cold morning, to meet him on his 
way home from the matin-service, and was so fortunate 
as to receive the long-desired permission to visit the 
chateau. So we walked on side by side, and the hard 
road, glittering with hoar-frost, rung sharply to the 
sound of our footsteps. The trees were quite leafless, 
and the vine-fields deserted. Now and then we passed 
a countryman bending under a heavy load of firewood, 
or heard the quick blows of the axe among the pines in 
the forest. 
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‘You see, monsieur,’ said the caporal sententiously, 
‘I have fought against your country, but I bear no 
enmity to you or to your generals. You are welcome 
to my house and my table.’ He spoke as if he was the 
marquis himself. 

‘Under what general did you serve, mon capitaine ?’ 
I inquired. Duplaisset liked to be called mon capitaine, 
and all the village indulged him in this foible. 

* My division was commanded by the father of Mon- 
sieur le Marquis,’ replied the soldier. ‘ He was a brave 
officer, and the Emperor’—here he touched his hat 
—‘the Emperor loved him dearly. But we are at the 
chateau, monsieur—le voila.’ ‘The house was large, 
old, and gray, and was surrounded by a spacious 
courtyard, which we entered through a great wooden 
gate studded with huge rusty nails. Long grass, now 
withered by the frost, was growing up between the 
paving-stones; and the water of the fountain was frozen 
to a solid mass in the basin, and hung in fantastic icicles 
from the broken jaws of the old stone lions in the midst. 


Passing through an oaken door with a single step, I | 


found myself at once in a long narrow hall with a raf- 
tered roof, oak panelled walls, and a floor of the same 
wood, retaining now but little of its antique polish. 
At the further end, there was an immense fireplace, 
richly carved and decorated, and the iron dogs were 
ready piled with fuel, as if for the coming of the master, 
who never cared to visit the old place. The next apart- 
ment, carved and panelled precisely like the former, 
contained some fragments of armour, some chairs and 
footstools in the renaissance style, and a couple of 
rare ebony presses. ‘The third was the dining-hall 
and picture-gallery, where were hung the cracked and 
faded portraits of a generation long passed away. 
Here, ‘clad in complete steel,’ frowned Gaston de 
Mayall, a constable of France under Louis XIII.; here 
an heir who fell in the Crusades; yonder hung the last 
memorial of a celebrated beauty of the house, now 
crumbling into dust; and that withered courtier with 
the long flowing wig and white satin waistcoat, was 
Polidore, first Marquis de Mayall, who was elevated 
from the rank of baron by the letters-patent of the 
Grand Monarch. The Caporal Duplaisset was profuse 
of these historical details; and it filled my boyish 
imagination with awe to hear of the chivalry and 
beauty that had lit up these old halls with glory in 
the times gone by. 

In the upper rooms there were great carved beds, 
with stiff tapestried hangings whose colours had faded 
away to sickly tints, and whose gold inwoven threads 
were black and tarnished. Here were more presses 
and armoires, and immense carved chairs and tables; 
but what surprised me most, was to find the floors in 
this story paved with small red tiles. I must not 
forget, either, that I saw an ivory or ebon crucifix in 
every bed-chamber; and that a small oratory, with its 
altar and cushion, and window of old stained-glass, 
was attached to one or two of the largest. Descending 
from this suite of apartments by a wide gloomy stair- 
case, we came to the library, at whose dusty folios, 
behind their impenetrable fence of tarnished wirework, 
I cast many long ¢and anxious glances. The caporal 
then led me through the dark kitchens, dungeon-like 
and damp; and finally conducting me up a narrow back- 
staircase, ushered me into a cheerful room with a blaz- 
ing wood-fire, and windows that commanded a pleasant 
view of the garden and park. Here Madame Duplaisset 
was busily knitting; a large dog was sleeping in the 
deep embrasure of the casement; the soldier’s gun and 
sword were suspended over the fireplace; a string of 
beads and a missal, with a pair of large spectacles, 
were lying on the old lady’s work-table; and a fragrant 
odour of soup proceeded from a little stew-pan on the 
fire. 

* Jacquette,’ said the old militaire, ‘twirling his 
moustache with his left hand, ‘I have the pleasure to 


introduce to you Monsieur Varrinton, an English 
monsieur, who is very great’—tris-fort was the ex- 
pression he used—‘upon the organ.’ The poor old 
lady, who was a cripple, and whom I had never seen till 
then, smoothed her apron nervously, and bent her head. 

‘Dame! mais m’sieur est le b’env’nue!’ And such 
was my first visit to the Chateau de Mayall, and my 
introduction to Madame Duplaisset. 

I frequently paid a visit to the old couple after this 
event, and always received a hearty and respectful 
welcome. The caporal was fond of relating his military 
adventures; and although his description of the cam- 
paign in Egypt and the burning of Moscow, or his 
famous anecdote of how the Emperor Napoleon, on the 
field of Arcola, transferred the cross of honour from 
his own breast to that of Antoine, Antoine Duplaisset, 
then in the ranks of the Old Guard, and said: ‘ Mon 
enfant, you took those colours bravely: vive la 
gloire!’—though these tales were stale enough to 
the inhabitants of Vallonvert, they were new and 
delightful to me. 

Madame Duplaisset was likewise rich in anecdote; 
but hers were all of the ancient glory of the family De 
Mayall—how its lords had fought for the holy sepulchre, 
and how princes of the blood had, in the old times, 
visited the chateau, and hunted by torch-light in the 
forest. ‘To all these stories I was an eager and a patient 
listener; for in the dearth of books, I found some food 
for thought in the military and historical reminiscences 
of this old couple. In return for the entertainment 
which they thus afforded me, I brought them game and 
fish, and I was not too proud to remain occasionally 
and partake of madame’s savoury ragoits. 

During one of these little festivals, to which I had 
contributed a bottle of M. Meunier’s best Chambertin, 
I heard a ghost-story, which I will endeavour to repeat 
as faithfully as my memory will permit. 

‘My tale is connected with the church yonder, 
Monsieur Varrinton,’ said Madame Duplaisset, ‘ and 
that is the reason why I tell it to you; for I would not 
relate it to many, especially during the lifetime of 
Monsieur le Marquis. Eh bien, you must know, then, 
that our master’s father—the same who purchased the 
church-organ—was a general of division in the Grande 
Armée; a fine, proud, passionate man, but very gracious 
when he was not angered, and the bravest of the brave. 
He had two sons—Monsieur le Comte Leon, the eldest, 
who was passionate like his father; and Monsieur le 
Comte Auguste, the younger, a cold studious boy, and 
the same who now enjoys the title and estates. At the 
time of which I speak, their ages were about fifteen 
and seventeen. Monsieur le Marquis was away in the 
wars, and his sons were left in the chateau with their 
tutor, Monsieur l’Abbé, and about a dozen servants. I 
was a femme de chambre here then; and I can tell you 
that we cared little enough for Monsieur Auguste, but as 
for Monsieur Leon, we would have died for him! Well, 
at last something began to be whispered about the village 


| and im the servants’ hall; but the tutor knew nothing, 


and none of us would have betrayed Monsieur Leon 
for the wealth of the king! The secret was. this: the 
daughter of a vine-dresser in the village had bewitched 
our young master avec ses beaux yeux. They were 
seen walking together; and certainly Monsieur Leon 
was out oftener and longer with his gun than ever he had 
been before. However, it came at last to the knowledge 
of Monsieur |’Abbé and of Father Eustache} then curé 
to Ste Celestine’s; and one day they called Monsieur 
Leon into the library, and charged him with it before 
Monsieur Auguste, his brother. I was in the ante- 
room at the time, with one or two of the others, 
and we listened tremblingly to the high voices within. 
All at once we distinctly heard Monsieur Leon say: 
“ It is false, messieurs! 1am a gentleman, and the good 
name of the humblest peasant on this estate is as dear 
to me as my own! It is false! and sooner than this 


her 
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scandal shall be repeated, I will marry her!” And imme- 
diately the door was flung wide open, and Monsieur 
Leon, with his cheeks flushed, his hand in the breast of 
his waistcoat, and with the air of a king, strode out of 
the library, across the hall, and straight away into the 
park. 

* Well, this passed for a mere idle threat; but soon, 
whether by bribes or entreaties, he won over Father 
Eustache so as to promise to perform the marriage- 
service between Pierrette and himself; and on one tem- 
pestuous night, when the rain was flooding the fields, 
and the wintry wind howling through the forest, Mon- 
sieur Leon left the chateau by a side-entrance, and went 
down to the church, where, sure enough, there was 
Father Eustache and Pierrette, and that designing man, 
her father, all ready waiting for his arrival, with the 
candles lighted, and the book open upon the altar. So 
the service was performed, and the ring just placed upon 
the finger of the bride, when the door burst violently 
open, and Monsieur le Marquis rushed in, followed by 
his younger son, the tutor, and some of the men- 
servants. 

“ Scélérat!” cried Monsieur le Marquis in a terrible 
voice, “ what wouldst thou do?” 

“ Mon pere,” said Monsieur Leon, putting the girl 
aside, and turning upon his father as proud as himself 
—* you are too late!” Stung with fury, the marquis 
dealt him a fearful blow with his powerful arm, and 
in an instant the young man was lying on the ground 
with the blood pouring from a wound in the temples. 
His head had struck against the sharp stone altar-step, 
and in a few minutes he was dead. I have heard those 
say who followed him to the church, that Monsieur le 
Marquis raved and wept till the roof rang with his 


cries. He was brought home insensible upon one 


shutter, and the corpse of his son upon another. Poor 
man! he never recovered the events of that night, and 
he died shortly after of pure grief, monsieur.’ 

* But this is no ghost-story, Madame Duplaisset.’ 

* Pardon, monsieur !—the spirit of the poor youth will 
not rest. He was buried in the chancel of Ste Celestine ; 
he still walks the church in the moonlight, and even 
glides about the forest; for our neighbour Jean has 
seen him! Donot shake your head, monsieur, for I am 
not the only person who believes the tale. Monsieur le 


Marquis never comes to the chateau, for fear of meeting | 
his brother; and, indeed, it is said that he has cause | 


to dread his spirit, and that he played the traitor to his 
brother, and betrayed him, to win his father’s favour. 
But we have all our sins; the Virgin pray for us! And, 
Monsieur Varrinton, sometimes on a stormy night he 
comes and knocks for admission at the courtyard gate. 
I have heard it myself, and that not a month ago!’ 
Shall I confess it? After hearing this tale, I never 
practised again by night in the organ-loft of Celestine’s. 


The spring-time came, and it brought me an Eng- 


lish letter, informing me of the dangerous illness of 
my good uncle, and desiring my instant return to my 
native country. On the same day I wrote to M. le 
Marquis, tendering my resignation; and after walking 
up to the chateau to bid farewell to the good caporal 
and his spouse, I went to the church, collected my 
music, and looked with a sigh upon the dear old keys 
I was to touch no more. As I came down into the 
aisle, I found poor Charles standing near the door. 

* Adieu, monsieur,’ he said in a broken voice, ‘I hear 
that you are going to leave us.’ 

* Adieu, Charles,’ I replied, ‘ do not forget me!’ and 
I placed a five-franc-piece in his hand. He turned his 
head away and said no more. In this attitude he 
remained till I entered the curé’s cottage, and when I 
came out again, he was gone. Dear Father Ambroise! 
he wept, and gave me his blessing, heretic as he 
deemed me! He is dead now, and buried in the little 
church-yard where he resided during life. 

When I reached England, my uncle was no more. I 


inherited from him a small property, which has enabled 
me to relinquish music as a profession; but more than 
once I have indulged myself in an autumn visit to 
the village and church of Ste Celestine de Vallonvert. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
As the ‘season’ advances towards its close, our 
learned societies finish off their sessions with more or 
less of éclat, and shew that theirs is not a mere nominal 
existence, ere breaking up for the long vacation. The 
Royal Society wound up with sundry ingenious papers 
on subjects which, though not easy to popularise, yet 
have an important scientific value and application. 
Among them was Colonel Sabine’s résumé of certain 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, shewing by dia- 
grams the complete identity of the phenomena observed 
at places distant from each other by the whole diameter 
of the earth—to find the cause is now the grand deside- 
ratum. The Society have filled up the blanks in their 
list of foreign members by choosing as confréres Chasles 
the geometer, Wohler the chemist, and Von Baer the 
physiologist. The last is a Russian, and second to 
none in his special branch of science; and the appear- 
ance of his name on the distinguished list may be 
accepted as another instance, if such be wanted, that 
science is of no nation or country, but cosmopolitan. 
And carrying out their improved mode of election, 
which makes it a real honour to become one of their 
body, the Society have recruited their ranks by fifteen 
new members who, we may hope, will worthily keep 
| up the reputation of the incorporated savans. The 
| Geographical Society have given one of their gold 
| medals to Admiral Smyth, for his numerous marine 
surveys, and his able work on The Mediterranean; and 
' 


the other to Captain Maclure, for his discovery of the 
North-west Passage. It will gladden the gallant captain 
to receive this recognition of his enterprising services 
when he returns to England next autumn. The Civil 
Engineers have had another discussion about the pre- 
vention of smoke in furnaces, which, by pointing out 
defects, and suggesting improvements in existing con- 
trivances, will help to promote the object in view. 
Having regard to the actualities of their profession, 
they have given a hearing to a paper on the ‘ Fatigue 
and consequent Fracture of Metals,’ the drift of which 
| is, that iron beams, if subjected to heavy and inter- 
| mittent loads, become fatigued by the constant strain 
| and recovery, and at last break from sheer exhaustion. 
The same holds good of locomotives and other machines 
| which are liable to be overworked ; and in this theory 
we have an explanation of many inexplicable accidents. 
A small apparatus for making infusions, or extracts of 
dyeing or colouring matters, the invention of M. Loysel, 
exhibited at one of their late meetings, is worth notice. 
The substance to be operated on is placed between two 
diaphragms in a cylinder; the liquid is then forced 
upwards from below, and when it reaches the top, is 
made to descend again by turning a cock. This double 
passage through the same mass is said to carry with it 
all the available extract ; no unimportant consideration 
in manufactories, to say nothing of the making of tea 
and coffee—an operation which the apparatus performs 
to perfection. We hear that it is to be used at the 
Sydenham Palace, where it will produce 1000 pints of 
| tea or coffee in an hour. 

Photography continues to be, as for some time past, 
one of the most progressive arts. A report by the 
Photographic Society, informs us that the Hec/a steamer, 
during her late survey of the Baltic, carried a photo- 
grapher, who, while the vessel was going ten miles an 
hour, took collodion views of parts of the coast, the 
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headlands, and fortified places. These views are so 
well defined as to be highly satisfactory ; and what is 
more, they give the relative dimensions of heights 
better than can be done by the hand of the artist. 
Views of the fleet sailing from Spithead, were taken in 
a similar way, and there will be no lack of others 
from the East; for some of the Sappers and Miners 
have been instructed in the art, and will take pictures 
under direction of their officers. A difficulty is removed 
by the discovery that collodion-plates may be made to 
retain their sensibility four or five days, instead of four 
or five minutes, as hitherto. This is effected by dipping 


the plates in a bath containing a solution of nitrate of | 


zinc and of silver. The possibility, too, of converting 
photographs into engravings, has been further demon- 
strated at Paris, in various ways, of which the one 
proposed by M. Baldus is thus described by the 
authority above mentioned :— 

‘A copper-plate impressed with a photographic 
image upon bitumen, and prepared for etching—as in 
Niepce’s process—is attached to the positive pole of a 
Bunsen’s voltaic pile, and placed in a saturated solution 
of sulphate of copper, with another plate of copper con- 
nected with the negative pole. The lines of the image 
—the parts unprotected by the bitumen—are dissolved 
out in the voltaic action, and the copper precipitated in 
the other plate, as in the electrotype process. When 
the lines are bitten deep enough, the connections with 
the battery are reversed, and then, consequently, an 
electrotype impression in relief is deposited upon the 
original plate. It is requisite that the voltaic action 
should be very moderate; a deflection of the electro- 
meter amounting to five degrees is found sufficient.’ 


shewing and explaining it at a meeting of the Society 
of Arts, we may add to our former notice of this useful 
contrivance, that the space between the grate and the 
hearth is filled by a close iron box, inside of which is a 
movable bottom, made to rise and fall by a rack and 
lever. . This box being filled with coal, the fire is lighted 
in the grate above it; and as the coal burns downwards, 
so is the bottom to be raised till all isconsumed. Due 
provision is made for refilling and other requirements. 
The principle, as admitted by Dr Arnott, is not new: 
he claims only to have been successful in his adaptation 
of it. We have no doubt that the result will be bene- 
ficial, if admirers do not spoil all by overpraising and 
promising too much. There is something further to be 
said also about Dr Stenhouse’s respirator: this instru- 
ment can now be produced in a thoroughly efficient 
form for seven shillings, and may be kept in use fora 
long time, as the charcoal, when saturated, needs only 
to be exposed to heat for a few minutes to become as 
serviceable as before. Four of these respirators have 
been sent out with the Niger Expedition just sailed, 
that they may be tested in the noxious malaria of the 
African coast. 

The underground telegraph-wire from London to 
Liverpool is completely laid, and in such good working- 
order, that the latter port and Manchester have been 
holding direct communication with Paris. By August 
next, if all go well, they may have a telegraphic talk 
with Madrid, and in a few months more with Cairo, 


| for a telegraph cable has been spun at Greenwich 


The Society of Arts have appointed an ‘ Industrial | 


Pathology Committee,’ 
‘accidents, injuries, and diseases incident to various 
bodily employments.’ This is a great subject; and if 
the Committee will take up its several branches seriatim, 
and follow them to definite conclusions, they cannot 
fail to do good. It will not be the first time that the 
question has been taken up; for French and English 
writers have examined into it, and published their 
results, which form valuable data for renewed investi- 
gations. The Trade Museum, in process of formation 
by the Society, is getting on favourably: the Lords of 
the Treasury have issued an order that all produce and 
manufactures arriving from abroad for it, shall be sent 
direct to the Museum, and there examined, duty free. 
The Society’s Educational Exhibition, too, is now open 
at St Martin’s Hall: it places on view the matériel of 
teaching, as used in schools in different parts of the 
world ; and when we consider that means and appliances 
such as these lie at the root of all the Society proposes 
to accomplish, we cannot fail to see how deeply art and 
science are interested in an attempt to find out the best 
instruments of knowledge; while, at the %same time, 
individuals experienced in the question of education 
are brought together. The newspapers have already 
announced that government is about to establish a 
university at Melbourne, the salary of the professors to 


be L.1000 a year, and have appointed a commission of 


first-rate savans to examine the candidates for the 
professorships. We understand that the 
eminent men applying for these chairs has been quite 
beyond expectation. Our School of Mines here, in 


Jermyn Street, has just lost one of its ablest professors, | 
in the person of Edward Forbes, who now fills the | 


chair of Natural History in Edinburgh: he is a loss to 
London in more senses than one. His place in the 
School of Mines is occupied by Mr Huxley, a young 
and promising naturalist, well known, among other 
researches, ior the excellent use he made of his three 


years’ opportunities in the late surveying-voyage of 


the Rattlesnake. 
Dr Arnott having taken effectual means to make 


who are to inquire into the | be backward in the West: Lieutenant Maury reports 


number of 


in one single length of 110 miles, weighing 800 tons, 
to be laid down across the Mediterranean from the 
Sardinian coast. At this rate, we shall soon be getting 
news from India within the day. Neither are we to 


as one result of the American survey-of the Atlantic, 


| that the flat ridge said by old Dutch navigators to 


| 


extend all across the ocean, does really exist, and at a 
comparatively moderate depth. Hence it is presumed 
there will be no unconquerable difficulty in laying a 
wire from the west of Ireland to Newfoundland. After 
this, one must doubt of nothing in which electricity 
is concerned. 

The joint oceanic survey by the British and United 
States’ governments is not to be a mere formal dilettante 
operation, but such as will best promote the interests 
of science and navigation. The appointment of Captain 
Fitzroy as chief of a staff for the classification and 


| reduction of the meteorological observations that may 


be taken, is a proof that practical results are not to be 
lost sight of. Apropos of navigation, the fact is not 
so widely known as it ought to be, that since the stir 
made about great circle sailing, the Admiralty have 
published tables for that particular branch of nautical 
science, by which it is rendered as easy as any other 
employed by mariners. They are sold at a low price; 
and such is their importance, that they have been 
promptly taken into use by the governments of the 
United States, France, Belgium, and Russia. 

Those who have a mind to exercise their inventive 
genius, will find an advertisement in the 7imes offering 
a thousand pounds to whomsoever shall, within a 
twelvemonth, discover a really satisfactory method of 
making paper fit for writing and printing, of some 
material which is not rags. We think it not ,unlikely 
that the prize will be carried off before the year is 
over. It is meanwhile worthy of notice, that a move- 
ment is making for the development of the great 
powers of India, to produce a flax of short fibre, which 
may be found economically applicable to the manufac- 
ture of paper. Some aid of this kind is needed to a 
degree beyond what many are aware of, as the increas- 
ing price of the article is threatening many popular 
works with ruin, and undoubtedly many of the less 
decisively successful cheap periodicals must be extin- 


his improved smoke-consuming fireplace public, by | guished if the price be not lowered, either through 
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greater abundance of material, or reduction of the 
duty. 

In Paris, the 
any one who shall discover the cause and cure of 


cholera, has inspired some theorists to compete for it, | 


but as yet without success. One says that ozone is 


the developing cause of cholera in men and certain | 


quadrupeds, while at the same time it is developed 
by the human organism; and that an excess of ozone 
in the atmosphere produces disease in plants containing 


sugar, glucose, and fecula—such as the vine, beet-root, | 
Seeing that nearly a hundred observers | 


and potato. 
here in England, and on the continent, from the Medi- 


terranean to the Baltic, are taking observations of | 


ozone twice a day, and sending the results to Schoen- 
bein for discussion, we shall perhaps get to know 
whether this potent atmospheric principle is or is not 
harmful, as represented. 

The great comprehensive measure for the drainage 
of London is still, unfortunately, in the region of 
debate, and likely to remain there. 
the long-talked-of open quays along the Thames, the 


difficulties of the journey to the Crystal Palace would | 
The sugges- | 


be materially and pleasantly diminished. 
tion has been thrown out, that if all the sewage of the 
metropolis were conveyed far enough to débouche in 
salt water, the saline matters would tend to consolidate 
the refuse by a process of natural chemistry, and at 
a small expense. The product would be more than 
usually valuable, as marine manures are said to be 
specifics against the vine-disease, and highly beneficial 
to plants generally. 
to be reduced to practice, we would call attention to 
the fact, that a company at Manchester has for some 
time been making guano from the sewage and other 
noxious waste, and with good profit. 


In these days of gold-digging, when we still hear of 
a 5 | 


monster-nuggets from Ballarat, and of discoveries of 


the precious metal at the Cape and in the mountains | 


near Adrianople, we may naturally expect increased 
applications of it in the industrial arts. Something 
ingenious in this way has just been done at Paris by 


M. Levol, who, taking advantage of the property | 


phosphorus is known to possess of precipitating 
metals, forms moulds of this substance by melting it in 


glass vessels of the required shape plunged in a hot- | 


water bath. After cooling, the glass may be removed 


by breaking, when the phosphorus moulds are ready | 


for use; which use consists in placing them in a 


solution of perchloride of gold, whereupon a deposit of | 
the metallic particles immediately begins, and may be | 


continued until the article is of any desired thickness. 
The phosphorus mould is then removed in the same 


way as it was formed—by melting—and the gold is 


ready for the burnisher. 


M. Pouilly has a galvanoplastic method of treating | 


silk, by which gilded dress or drapery is produced of 
unequalled magnificence. He metallises the 
throws down upon it a coating of copper, and last of all, 
a coating of gold; and so perfectly is this accomplished, 


3réant legacy of 100,000 francs for | 


| in. 


If we had but | 


While waiting for this suggestion | 


silk, | 


that the texture, while appearing 
throughout, retains all its flexibility. The richness of 
effect is said to be truly marvellous; and we may yet 
hear of a Field of the Cloth of Gold far surpassing that 
which old chroniclers tell us of. 

M. Provenzali, of Rome, puts forward a fact not 
without its value to those who are investigating the 
phenomena of electricity—that by covering the con- 


to be metallic 


| ductor of an electrical-machine with a thin-sheet of 


gutta-percha, much larger sparks are obtained than 
with a conductor prepared in the usual way. It would 
appear that gutta-percha is a most effectual check to 
dispersion. And makers and users of steam-boilers 
would do well to examine into Mr Normandy’s state- 


| ment—that the spheroidal state of water may be pro- 


duced in a boiler not heated before the water is put 
If this be true, the many ‘mysterious’ explosions 
will be mysteries no longer. 


ON THE 
Face upwards to the sky, 

Quiet I lie; 

Quiet as if the finger of God's will 


CLIFF-TOP. 


Had made this human mechanism still, 


And the intangible essence, this strange ‘ I,’ 
So 


Went wondering forth to His eternity. 


Below—the sea’s sound, faint 

As dying saint 

Telling of long-spent sorrows, all at rest ; 
Above—the unscared sea-gull’s shimmering breast, 
Painted a moment on the dark-blue skies 

A hovering joy, that, while I watch it, flies. 


Alike unheeded now 

Thou Grief, and thou 

Quick-wingéd Joy, that like wild bird at play 
Pleasest thyself to flit round me to-day ; 

On the cliff-top—earth dim, and heaven clear— 
My soul rests calmly, above hope—or fear. 


But not (Thou, God, forbid! 

By Him whose lid 

Stainless looked up to Thee, then tear-stained down 
On Lazarus’ grave and Solyma’s doomed town), 

Oh! not above that human love divine 
Which—Thee loved first—in Thee loves all of Thine. 


Is’t sunset? Keener breeze 
Blows from the seas; 
And close beside me, vision-like, one stands 


With her brown eyes and kind extended hands. 


Love! we'll go down together, without pain, 


From the cliff-top, to the busy world again. 


The present number of the Journal completes the First Volume, 
| for which a title-page and index have been prepared, and may be 
| had of the publishers and their agents 


END OF FIRST VOLUME. 
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